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Building Strength for the Free World 


Highlights from the Annual Report of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)* 
for 1950...a year of record activity 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is an American cor- 
poration which has, in varying degrees, investments of capi- 
tal and technical knowledge in a large number of operating 
oil companies, both in the United States and abroad. In 1950, 
these companies: 


IN THE U. S. A. 


Drilled over a thousand new wells, with an 
unusually high proportion of producers... 
Improved and expanded refineries in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas . . . Completed 
a new continuous wax-making plant at ~ 
Bayonne, N. J... . Added 370 miles to Texas 
crude oil pipeline systems . . . Started doubling 
the capacity of a products pipeline across __ 
Pennsylvania . . . Let contracts to increase by 
85% the capacity of a pipeline from Baton 
Rouge to the Southeastern states ... At 
government request, re-activated two govern- 
ment-owned Butyl rubber plants; also continued 
operating two others which have been producing 
constantly since 1943 . . . Invested over 20 
million dollars in laboratory research for new 
and improved processes and products. 





IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Proposed a plan which ended gasoline rationing 
in England . . . Went ahead of schedule in 
construction of a new refinery at Fawley, 

= England, to be the largest in Europe... 
Expanded, improved or started construction of 
f_ refineries in Norway, Belgium, West Germany, 
1 France, and Italy . . . Opened many new 
service stations, which served not only local 
motorists, but some 18,000 American tourists... 
Supplied 28% more fuel oil than a year ago, 

to meet needs for industrial expansion . . . 

Met the greatest demand for asphalt for new 
road building ever experienced in these areas. 

















IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Stepped up oil production substantially in Saudi 
Arabia . . . Opened the vitally important 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline system from oil fields 
on the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean .. . 
over 1,000 miles of 30- and 31-inch pipe... 
Started construction of a large-diameter 
pipeline extending 550 miles from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Expanded production of crude oil in Indonesia 
and explored for oil in Papua . . . Increased 
output of refineries in Australia, Sumatra, Japan. 





Produced nearly 50% more oil than a year 
ago .. . Made new oil and gas discoveries in 
Ontario and Alberta . . . Operated nine 
refineries at 14% greater output than a year 








ago... Opened a new 1,100-mile pipeline 
system from Alberta to Lake Superior, to ca ry 
crude oil toward the major Canadian refin: ries 
and markets. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Set a new production record in Venezuela, 
second largest oil-producing country in the 
world . .. Operated the big Aruba refinery in the 
Netherlands West Indies at a higher rate than 
ever before . . . Met sharply increased call ‘or 
products throughout the continent, to support 
the vigorous post-war development. 





IN OCEAN TRANSPORT 


Received the last 4 of 12 super-tankers ordered 
two years ago .. . Ordered 6 more new 
tankers . . . Operated an ocean-going tanker 
fleet of 117 vessels, totaling over 2 million 
deadweight tons. ; 


IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Continued the same favorable labor relation- 
ships that have prevailed for more than three 
decades, with no strikes in domestic operations. 





¢ 


THE YEAR ENDED . .. THE JOB GOES ON. In 1950, for the first 
time, world use of oil outside the Iron Curtain passed 10 
million barrels a day. For comparison, it was just over 7 
million in 1945, the peak war year. 


This is significant to free people everywhere. Oil supplies in 
today’s world are closely linked to living standards and 
national strength. 


It seems clear that more and more the-world will look to oil to 
help keep it free and progressive. More and more it becomes 
clear, in meeting that need, that the American-developed 
business process of risk and result . . . of competition spurring 
corporate ingenuity and responsibility . . . is a strong and 
flexible system for promoting the welfare of people. 


* We will be pleased to send a copy of the full report to anyone wishing 
it. Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 





Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 





Total income from sales, 
services, dividends and 
interest ..$3,198,266,000 


Net income. . .$408,223,000 
or $13.48 per share 


Dividends . . .$151,028,000 


. or $5.00 per share 
Taxes paid . . .$276,000,000 


Taxes collected for gov- 
ernments . .$294,749,000 


Wages and other employ- 
ment costs. .$548,205,000 


Spent for new plants and 
facilities . . .$295,132,000 


Number of stockholder- 


owners «........ 222,000 
Number of 
employees ...... 116,000 








AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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What. do 
PROFESSIONALS 


think? 


| F the above question leads you to 
believe that we offer an open 
sesame to successful market operations—or tips— 
or a lot of high-sounding pronouncements about 
securities . . . please read no further. 
B U T —if you would like to 
‘know what investment 
dealers and investment salesmen actually think, 
and say, and propose... if you would like 
professional comment on all classes of securities 
... then what follows will certainly interest you. 

THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are invited 
to accept a special trial offer of 30 weekly issues 
for $3.50. (Regular rate is $7 per year.) 

You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, mutual fund, bank and insurance, 
Canadian and other fields. No recommendations 
to buy or sell . . . but up-to-the-minute, un- 
biased, “‘horse’s mouth” facts upon which sound 
investment decisions can be based. 


Off the press recently came a 226-page book 
by Roger Babson “Looking Ahead 50 Years.” 
Mr. Babson looks for a forthcoming economic 
collapse, followed by a tremendous recovery. He 
names those industries most likely to be affected, 
and tells why. 

We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper’s is $2.50) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your trial sub- 
scription for the DIGEST today. 

Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 
together with your check for $3.50. Roger Bab- 
son’s book will be mailed to you at once, and 
for each of the next 30 weeks you will receive 
the newsmagazine of the investment profession. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway - New York 38, N. Y. 
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POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 






IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Ccloracde 











NATIONAL 
STEEL 





te . hese 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . . . is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse, built by the Stran- 
Steel Division, covers 208,425 square feet. 
Provides facilities for distribution of steel 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 


products throughout Southwest. 


Steelmaking at National Steel encompasses far more than its mighty furnaces 
and giant mills. 


Added to these are the iron ore mines and éoal mines . . . the giant ore boats, 
barges, trucks . . . the multitude of other physical properties it takes to make a 
completely integrated steel producer. 


National Steel achieved this completeness by combining the facilities and resources 


and talents of its large component companies into the organization that has become 
the nation’s fifth largest producer of steel. 


It has extended its scope through continued expansion and ceaseless improvement. 
Today, for example, National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 


lines in the world... the largest open hearth furnaces in the industry. And 
National Steel is still expanding . . . still developing better ways to make steel. 


This is National Steel . . . complete, independent, progressive . . . one of America’s 
largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


GRANT BUILDING 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located in Buffalo, 
New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL we CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Orrice Price Stapitization 
C.P.R. 7 MARKUPS 


The PERCENTAGE CALCULATOR gives all percent 
requirements C.P.R. 7; shows markups both ways— 
at retail or on cost, or converts one to other. Range 
unlimited. Instruction book included. Heavy white 
plastic, double disk, 5-part solid brass bearing, hair- 
line indicator, 9 inch. Accuracy to .005. One to 
carton. $7.65 postpaid. 
To markup goods at retail only, order Buyers Markup 
Calculator. Used everywhere. To markup on cost, 
order Markup on Cost Calculator. Both 6 inch. $2.00 
single; less 10% two or more. 

For 0.P.S. requirements, order PERCENTAGE 

CALCULATOR only, Open account to retail stores. 


ACCOUNTING PRESS, INC. 
222 West Adams Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
27th Year. 

















Good News for All 
Financial World Readers 


“11-YEAR RECORD 
OF COMMON STOCKS” 


on New York Stock Exchange 
(1940-1950) 





By Financial World Editors 
Price Only $2 





This tabulation is considered so important 
by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once 
rather than wait until some time in May 
when the completed book covering 1,042 
common stocks, with 1950 figures added, will 
be available for only $2. 


“To my mind a valuable part of your 
excellent service,” writes a subscriber 
when ordering his copy. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—each year for 11 
years: (2) Each Stock’s Dividends—each year 
for 11 years: (3) Each Stock’s High and Low 
Prices—each year for 11 years; (4) Each Stock 
Split of 20% or More—each year for 1l years. 

- Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1, 1951. Price $2. Order 
Early—edition limited due to paper shortage. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Street News 





Accumulation of Morgan stock has financial district won- 


dering—lInstitutions welcome voluntary restraint program 


B ppevacriaal buying of stock in 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., 
to which attention was called here 
during March, is still going on. It 
has had a noticeable effect on the 
price of the stock by comparison with 
any other bank doing the same gen- 
eral kind of business. Guaranty Trust 
has had the same kind of market his- 
tory as Morgan during the eleven 
years since the House on the Corner 
was incorporated. Since the begin- 
ning of this year the normal gap be- 
tween the two stocks has been nar- 
rowing. At their lows in January 
the two were about $49 a share apart. 
Now the gap has been reduced to 
$28. And Guaranty has run along 
with the bank stock market in gen- 
eral. Morgar is selling about $41 
under the March 31 book value. 
Guaranty is $76 under the book. 


People who know something 
about the investment policies of the 
big insurance companies have a ready 
answer for questions about how that 
industry will function under the vol- 
untary credit restraint program. Since 
the middle of April the insurers have 
consummated more private deals for 
the purchase of whole bond issues 
than at any time since that financing 
device came into vogue. Normally, 
the first thought that might be enter- 
tained would be that the insurers 
were making a productive raid on the 
investment banking business. But 
according to the same well informed 
observers, these big lenders are not 
happy about the whole business. The 
private placements, they say, were the 
consummation of commitments en- 
tered into a long while ago. It was 
plain, judging by the disparity of in- 
terest rates, that commitments in 
some cases antedated the big adjust- 
ment in bond market prices. Institu- 
tional investors, they reasoned, will 
be glad of a restraint program. In the 
matter of free funds, they are scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel. 








The $40 million Consolidated 
Edison bond offering was a not un. 
expected sequel to nine smaller issues, 
all of which went “out the window,’ 
as investment bankers describe issues 
which move out with no trouble or 
effort? It was only a question of time 
when the spirit of caution which \ 
developed from the market’s down- 
ward adjustment would give way to 
a spirit of daring. “That’s the whole 
trouble,” remarked one bond man o 
the old school. “As soon as _ the 
patient shows signs of recuperation, fipt! 
someone insists on feeding him a 
chocolate soda.” ten: 

cre; 








Just when people begin to wonr- 
der what Dillon, Read & Co. is do- 
ing in these days of infrequent nego- 
tiated deals, that resourceful firm 
comes up with a substantial secondary 1% 
distribution. These secondaries are ! 
profitable, certainly by comparison 
with the meager returns from cont 
petitive deals. There is enough in iss 
them to give salesmen a real incentive Ne 
commission or allowance. Dillon, 
Read’s latest was the 100,000 shares 
of Standard Oil of Ohio. That firm fab 
has handled some of the most in- 
portant Standard Oil secondary dis- 
tributions in the history of the finan- 0 
cial district. m 











On the surface the $4.7 billion > 
reduction in money supply (demand [jG 
deposits plus currency in circulation) [> 
seemed like a long step forward in Mt 
the anti-inflation program that is con- jt 
cerning so many people. The reduc ¢ 
tion as of March 31 was from the" 
December 27 peak. In the previous 
six months money supply had soared * 
$7.5 billion. On second glance the 
first-quarter reduction didn’t seem so! 
significant in the oves-all inflation 
fight. It represented largely a com- 
version of demand deposits, privately i 
owned, into Government deposits 
springing from the record tax collec 
tions of that period. | 
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wit only one brief reversal of 
any significant proportions, 
Government and corporate bond 
prices have been declining since early 
March. This dip has been quite ex- 
tensive, and has resulted in an in- 
crease in returns available on the 
longer term issues of Governments 
amounting to more than one-quarter 
of one per cent. In terms of price, 
the two longest-term issues (2's, 
1967-72) have fallen by around 3% 
points, the bank-eligible September 
maturity from practically 103 to 99 
10/32--and the restricted December 
issue from 100 22/32 to 96 28/32. 


New Credit Phase 


Bond price movements of compar- 
able scope are by no means without 
precedent; in fact, these fluctuations 
are mild compared with some which 
took place prior to 1934. But in 
more recent years such declines have 
been rare, since Federal policies have 
been directed at stabilization of the 
Government bond market and have 
been quite successful in achieving 
this objective. Recent developments 
thus represent a new phase in Fed- 
eral credit policy, with important 
implications for holders of both Gov- 
ernment and corporate bonds and to 
a lesser extent for stockholders also. 

The downtrend of the past several 
months reflects success by the Federal 
Reserve Board in convincing the 
Treasury that the desirable anti-in- 
flationary effects of higher interest 
rates were more important than the 
incidental undesirable effect of rais- 
Ing interests costs on the Federal 
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Bond Market Reflects Federal Reserve Policies 


What’s Happened In the Bond Market? 


Recent decline in bond prices 
has stemmed from a _ set 
of factors largely new to 
bond trend history. Though 
uncertainty still prevails, the 


decline seems near its end 


debt. Early in March, the two agen- 
cies announced that they had reached 
“full accord” in their dispute, and 
that a new issue of non-marketable 
234s would be offered in exchange 
for the two issues of restricted 2%4s 
of 1967-72. The object of this move, 
of course, was to diminish the volume 
of bonds freely available for sale to 
the Federal Reserve by holders de- 
siring to transfer their funds into 
commercial loans. 

Shortly thereafter, the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee with- 
drew its support from the Govern- 
ment bond market, and prices were 
permitted to sag. Treasury invest- 
ment accounts bought on a large 
scale, and Federal Reserve support 
was evident occasionally at steadily 
declining quotations which finally 
reached the level of 99 2/32 for the 
exchangeable 2%s which had been 
quoted at: 100 22/32 just before the 
“full accord” was reached. 

They were stabilized at this point 
by the Federal Reserve while the 
books remained open for exchange 
into the new 234s, but have since 
been left pretty much to their own 
devices by both the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury. Following expir- 


ation of the exchange offer, they 
dropped to 97 4/32 April 19, re- 
covered to 97 18/32 a week later and 
have subsequently fallen under their 
April 19 low. Other Treasury issues 
have followed suit, with the longest 
term bonds making the worst show- 
ing, reflecting the great uncertainty 
prevailing among investors of all 
types. 

If the Government was at all in 
earnest about averting disastrous in- 
flation, it was obviously essential to 
abandon the nine-year old practice of 
pegging Treasury bond prices. It 
made no sense at all for the Federal 
Reserve to be forced to buy bonds at 
the option of their holders, thus cre- 
ating additional credit, at a time when 
orthodox credit policy would have 
called for open market sales by this 
agency. But it must be admitted that 
pulling the pegs has created a delicate 
situation. Permitting Governments to 
decline well below par provides a 
powerful deterrent to saies (at a loss) 
by institutional investors, but there 
are influences operating in the oppo- 
site direction as well. 


Necessary Implication 


For one thing. a free bond market 
necessarily involves uncertainty as 
to future price tremls. Government 
bond investors are not used to such a 
situation; for many years they have 
grown accustomed to regarding long 
term bonds as belonging in the same 
category as short term investments 
from the standpoint of liquidity at a 
dependable price. Many corporations 


Please turn to page 26 





12 Most Attractive 


High Grade Stocks 


Selected from the 72 listed stocks carrying FINANCIAL 
WORLD A-plus or A ratings, these issues appear currently 


to occupy the most attractive position for new purchases 


 ieercsanae concerned primarily with 
income and a high measure of 
safety of principal, will find the ac- 
companying tabulation of twelve high 
grade common stocks of unusual in- 
terest. The-selections should appeal 
also to that large segment of the in- 
vesting public which maintains a sub- 
stantial proportion of its security 
commitments in a sound income-pay- 
ing backlog, while keeping other 
funds in issues having possibilities for 
appreciation. 

The twelve issues have been se- 
lected from the 72 listed common 
stocks which are rated A+ or A by 
the FrnanciaL Wortp’s Independ- 
ent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. The 
list, presented in the issue of May 9, 
comprised ten stocks rated A+ and 
62 carrying A ratings. Yields on the 
entire 72 ranged up to eleven per cent 
on the basis of cash dividends dis- 


tributed in 1950. 
Attractive issues 


The twelve selected here appear to 
be among those occupying the most 
attractive position for new purchases, 
and it is on that basis that they are 
offered for consideration. Only four 
of the ten A+ issues in the original 
list are among the twelve, but it must 
not be inferred that the eight A stocks 


ys 





are of better quality than those en- 
titled to the higher rating but not in- 
cluded in this selection. 

Included in the tabulation are rep- 
resentatives of eleven industries, only 
the petroleum field being represented 
by two issues—Texas Company and 
Standard Oil (N. J.), each of which, 
incidentally, is going through the 
process of splitting its stock on a two- 
for-one basis. The Texas Comapny 
split becomes effective May 16, the 
Jersey Standard split on June 8. Ad- 
justments for the split have been 
made in the case of Texas Company. 
As one result of the change in capi- 
talization the shares of each are 
brought within more attractive buy- 
ing ranges. 

In addition to the oil industry, the 
list includes equities of companies in 





the chemical, utility, food packing, 
agricultural implement, department 
store chain, steel, drug, railroad and 
electrical equipment industries, and 
the wide-flung du Pont organization 
whose activities, while primarily 
chemical, extend into a variety of in- 
dustries as well as into nuclear 
energy. 

Dividend records of all twelve are 
outstanding. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has paid divi- 
dends in every year since 1881, 
Standard Oil (N. J.) since 1882. Un- 
ion Pacific’s record has passed the 
half-century mark and three of the 
others, Texas Company, Sterling 
Drug and Beech-Nut Packing, are 
now in their fiftieth year as consistent 
dividend payers. Du Pont will com- 
plete its half century in 1953. Allied 
Chemical, National Steel and Interna- 
tional Harvester, superficially, have 
shorter dividend histories, but in each 
case they have paid dividends unin- 
terruptedly since organization. West- 
inghouse Electric omitted dividends 
in only two (1933-34) of the past 
forty years. 


Suitable As Portfolio 


Yields are liberal at current prices, 
considering the quality of the issues. 
Returns on the basis of last year’s 
payments, which should be equaled 
or even exceeded this year, range 
from 4.13 per cent to 6.90 per cent. 
The investor who entrusts funds to 
any of the twelve should have no wor- 
ries over either the rate of return on 
his investment or on the safety of his 
capital. As a portfolio in itself, the 
list provides a well-balanced, highly 
diversified selection of common stocks 
affording an average yield approxt- 
mating 5.25 per cent. 


A Selection of High Grade Stocks For Income 





Sales —~ r Earned Per Share————,, 
(Millions) -——Annual—_, 7—3 Months—, -—Dividends Paid—, Recent 

1949 1950 #1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 Since 1950 71951 Price Yield 
Allied Chemical ........... $363.7 $408.0 $1248 $4.19 $4.65 $0.95 $1.25 1921 $3.00 $0.50 70 4.29% 
American Tel. & Tel....... a2,903.5 a3,271.0 e875.4 922 4242 2.80 3.27 1881 9.00 4.50 is, 5.73 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 69.1 68.9 18.2 2.84 3.17 0.65 1.14 1902 1.60 0.40 33 4.85 
du Pont de Nemours....... 1,032.0 1,309.5 382.9 4.52 6.58 1.15 1.26 1904 5.35 0.85 97. 5.52 
Geant (W.. T.) Gae..x...... b233.2 b250.6 £53.3 b3.73 b3.16 N.R. N.R. 1907. 2.00 0.50 29 ~=6.90 
International Harvester.... 908.9 0942.6 260.1 04.36 4.72 0.44 0.86 1918 1.95 1.30 ee 
National Steel A ee 424.9 537.0 155.6 5.34 7.88 1.82 1.81 1930 2.85 0.75 51 5.59 
Standard ia. SS & eee 2,891.9 3,134.6 N.R. 8.91 13.48 215; 390 1882 5.00 3.25 121 4.13 
Sterling Drug ............. 133.0 138.7 40.9 3.29.» 341 1.02 1.06 1902 2.50 1.00 40 6.25 
Texas ee 2538.7 2624.3 N.R. 24.82 ¢5.41 20.87 21.48 1902 g3.25 ¢1.00- 250 6.50 
Union ee a a a398.8 a465.3 all4.7 10.26 14.80 2.09 3.07 1900 5.00 3.50 107 4.67 
Westinghouse Electric..... 945.7 1,019.9 290.4 4.95 5.36 0.87 1.05 1935 2.00 1.00 40 ‘5.00 





year. c—Year ended October 31. 
May 16, 1951. N.R.—Not reported. 


6 


*Three months. {Declared or paid to May 9. §Based on 1950 cash payments. a—Gross operatin 
e—Three months ended February 28. 


f—Three months ended 


revenues. b—Year ended January 31 of following 
pril 30. g—Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split effective 
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Business Failure Uptrend 


May Have Leveled Off 


Rise in business fatalities which started from almost 


zero in 1945 lost momentum last year, when still far 


below prewar levels. Here's how the picture looks now 


pore failures thus far this year 
are running well below the cor- 
responding period of last year, in 
hoth the number of casualities and in 
the liabilities involved. In the first 
quarter of this year, the latest period 
ior which complete figures are avail- 


able, 2,106 business concerns went to - 


the wall — or effected compromises 


which resulted in losses to creditors— - 


compared with 2,559 in the first three 
months of 1950, a drop of 18 per cent. 
Liabilities declined more than 25 per 
cent, to $55.3 million from $76.4 mil- 
lion. 

Standing alone, the record of no 
single three-month period can be 
regarded as foreshadowing a defin- 
ite long term trend, but over a sus- 
tained period the ups and downs are 
significant. And when the figures for 
the first quarter of 1951 are com- 
bined with those for several preced- 
ing quarters they appear to justify 
the conclusion that the rise in failures 
which began in 1945 not only has 
leveled off but that a downtrend rea- 
sonably may be looked for. 


General Considerations 


sroadly speaking, business failures 
decline when times are good. They 
rise when business runs into difficul- 
ties stemming from price recessions, 
tnemployment, tightening credit and 
other incidences of the business cycle. 
To that extent they provide little 
more than a parallel with the general 
business situation. Under analysis, 
however, they contribute much to the 
determination of primary causes. 

Much like a weather map, study of 
the failure record discloses the geo- 
graphical areas of high or low econ- 
omic pressures and the direction of 
their progress, the prevailing business 
winds, and the trend of what might 
be called local business temperatures. 
Dissected by industries they reveal 
the weak or sore spots in the indus- 
MAY 16, 1951 





Business Casualties and Liabilities 


1930-1950 


Failures ———, 
Number *Rate 
26,355 122 
28,285 

a31,822 
19,859 
12,091 
12,244 
9,607 
9,490 
12,836 
14,768 
13,619 
11,488 
9,405 
3,221 
1,222 
809 
1,129 
3,474 
5,250 20 
9,246 34 308.1 
1950.... 9,162 34 248.3 


*Number of failures per 10,000 in business. 
a—All-time high. 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Liabilities 
(Millions) 
$668.3 

736.3 

a928.3 
457.5 
334.0 
310.6 
203.2 
183.3 
246.5 
182.5 
166.7 
136.1 
100.8 
45.3 
31.7 
30.2 
67.3 
204.6 
234.6 


1900... 
193).....;.. 
NSSZ.... 
1933... . 
1934.... 
1935... 
1936..... 
1937.... 
1938.... 
1999.... 
bs, Ce 
im, Ee 
1942.... 
1943... 
1944.... 
bg eee 
1946.... 
1947.... 
1948.... 
1949.... 





trial body—whether in basic indus- 
tries, manufacturing, wholesaling or 
retailing, or in transportation or other 
services. Graded by the size of the 


liability of individual failures, they 


indicate whether the little man or so- 
called big business is most affected. 

The breakdown of the number of 
years the casualties have been in busi- 
ness gives a further clue to the under- 
lying causes of failures. In 1950, for 
example, 68.2 per cent of the 9,122 
failures reported by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., the recognized source of 
data on business casualties, had been 
in business less than five years. Ali 
were postwar ventures. Many of 
them had been started by veterans 
with insufficient capital to see them 
through the first five years of busi- 
ness, admittedly the hardest. 


Underlying Cause 


Incompetence was indicated as the 
underlying cause of 41.7 per cent of 
all 1950 failures, insufficient previous 
experience accounted for 44.9 per 
cent and neglect of the business for 
5.8 per cent. The total of 92.4 per 
cent highlights the importance of the 
management factor in business. 

Between 1900 and 1943 the all- 
time low in’ the number of failures 
was registered in 1919 when 6,451 
concerns came to grief. By 1922 the 
annual toll had risen to 23,676, the 
peak until the depression years came 
along, 1932 reporting the all-time 
high of 31,822 with liabilities of 
$928.3 million. The three years 1930- 
32 recorded 86,462 failures with total 
liabilities of $2.33 billion. 

Over the prewar years 1936-41, 
yearly totals ranged from 9,490 in 

Please turn to page 26 








Plymouth Will Build Rescue Plane Hulls 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation has contracted to build hulls for the 
Grumman Albatross rescue airplane at its Evansville, Ind., plant. An estimated 
1,400 workers will be needed to achieve maximum monthly output. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks om 

"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. Opinions are based on data and information regarded as ys 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction Boe 

At 30, price-earnings ratio is low 
compared with other chemical equi- 
ties. (Now pays 35c qu.) A major 
expansion program now under way 
will cost $30 million over the next 
two years, but no additional financing 
is in prospect. Largest project is the 
company’s fourth calcium carbide 
plant to be built at Calvert City, 
(Ky.), which will produce acetylene 
for the chemical industry. Acetylene 
is growing in use as a chemical raw 
material for synthetic fibres, rubber 
and plastics and is also used as a 
fuel in oxy-acetylene cutting and 
welding. Other new installations will 
increase capacity for making dry ice 
and liquid oxygen. Sales and earn- 
ings reached new highs last year with 
net of $3.15 a share comparing with 
the previous peak of $3.04 in 1945. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 

Stock has merit as a businessman’s 
investment; current price, 41. (Pd. 
50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50. ) 
About 51 per cent of record sales of 
$178 million in 1950 came from stain- 
less steels, 24 per cent from silicon 
steels and electrical alloys and 25 per 
cent from other products. Allegheny 
leads in production of electrical alloys 
which form the basis for the modern 
electronics industry. As part of com- 
pany’s joint titanium development 
with National Lead, titanium sponge 
produced by National is melted by 
Allegheny into pure metal or titan- 
ium-base alloys which are then pre- 
pared for the fabricators. First quar- 
ter (1951) net equaled $2.03 a share 
vs. $1.40 a year earlier. Proposed 
merger with Pittsburgh Steel has 
been abandoned. 


Allis-Chalmers B 

Stock is a business cycle issue with 
long term growth indicated; recent 
price, 46. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $3.25.) Company 
8 


recently received a multi-million dol- 
lar order from Curtiss-Wright for 
parts for the Wright J-65 Sapphire 
turbo-jet aircraft engine. Earnings 
in the quarter ended March 31, in- 
creased to $1.70’ per share from the 
$1.62 reported in the initial quarter 
of 1950. Backlog of the general ma- 
chinery division as of March 31 total- 
ed $179.7 million vs. $101.3 million 
a year earlier. In addition, military 
orders on the same date at the trac- 
tor works aggregated some $198.6 
million. (Also FW, July 12.) 


Bell & Howell B 
Stock is a senu-speculative war-or- 
peace commitment; current price, 21. 
(Pd. or decl. 25c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1 incl. 50c ext.) Although 
sales may reach $20 million this year, 
earnings probably will not equal the 
$3.52 a share reported in 1950 be- 
cause of higher production costs, 
price controls, excess profits taxes 
and the low profit margin on defense 
contracts. Bell now has a $9 million 
backlog of Government orders and is 
negotiating for additional war busi- 
ness. Civilian production will be cut 
back still further after June 30 when 
the Controlled Materials Plan goes 
into effect. (Also FW, Feb. 14.) 


Brown & Bigelow C+ 

Shares have some growth pros- 
pects, but are speculative; recent 
price, 12. (Pd. 25c thus far in 1951; 
fd. 1950, $1.) Reflecting the upsurge 
in general business activity in the last 
half of the year, sales in the fiscal 
year ended January 31 rose nine per 
cent to $39.3 million, but because of 
higher taxes and costs profits in- 
creased only one cent to $2.22 per 
share. President Charles A. Ward 
states “the future of Brown and Bige- 
low is bright because we have a 
great potential market to be devel- 
oped; to date we have realized less 
than ten per cent of that market.” 


reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


‘be sufficient to offset losses in civilian 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender 8 

Restrictions and shortages cloud in- 
termediate outlook, but longer term 
prospects are satisfactory; now, 21, 
(Pd. or decl. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. $1.50 yr.-end.) 
Company expects smaller earnings this 
year because defense business will not 


production. Brunswick has set up. 
defense manufacturing division to de- 
velop Government contracts and ha 
also created a special products div- 
sion to manufacture new items for the 
bowling industry. The latter has pro- 
duced three new lines including res hig 
taurant furniture, janitor supplies and 


trophies for bowling and billiards. . 
Celanese B+ (n 


Stock is a longer term business- by 
man’s investment; recent price, 50. pf 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1951. Pd. 1950,“ 


$2.25.) Company estimates 1951 th 
sales between $275 million and $30%%° 
million. Net income after increaseifia “ 
taxes will be around $36 million orf” 
approximately $6 a share. A newme” 


Canadian wood pulp mill will soon be 
in operation and should increase pro- 
duction substantially during the re- 
mainder of this year. Vice President 
Emery N. Cleaves said, “I think out 
Canadian properties will someday be 
more important than our domestic 
ones and the tail will wag the dog. 
There’s more money to be made in 
Canada and Mexico than in the U.S.” 


Corning Glass B+ 

Selling around 63, this 70-year 
dividend payer is in basically strong 
position. (Pd. 25c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2 incl. $1 ext.) Reflecting 
declining demand for television tubes, 
Corning is converting its tube-making 
facilities at the new Albion, Mich. 
plant and after changeover will pro 
duce sealed beam headlights and glass 
bulbs for electronic equipment ant 
incandescent lights. It will soon stat! 
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anufacturing its line of Pyrex glass 
roducts at Cristales Mexicanos, 
s.A. of Monterrey, Mexico, in which 
orning has invested nearly $2 mil- 
jon. 







eneral American Transportation B+- 
The stock is one of the better situ- 
ted in the ral equipment group; 
urrent price, 54. (Pd. 75c thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.) Purchase of 
vans Products’ ten per cent inter- 
est in General-American-Evans gives 
G.A.T. 100 per cent control of this 
subsidiary, which leases and operates 
a new type of railroad box car de- 
signed to protect freight in transit. 
Of $20 million recently borrowed, 
approximately $14 million was _used 
for the redemption of the company’s 
$4.25 preferred stock, with the re- 
mainder being added to working 
capital. 


International Paper B 

Prospects favor continuation of a 
high rate of operations; price, 55. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.50.) Capacity of International’s 
dissolving pulp mill at Natchez, Miss., 
(now 300 tons a day) will be doubled 
by the fall of 1952. A new sulphate 
process enables this mill to produce 
dissolving pulp from hardwoods for 
the first time. About 2.5 million tons 
or 71 per cent of last year’s pro- 
duction of 3.52 million tons of paper, 
board, and pulp came from domestic 
operations and the remaining 29 per 
cent from Canada where company’s 
entire newsprint production is con- 
centrated. Forests owned or leased 
cover 17.4 million acres in eastern 
Canada and the United States, al- 
though company’s mills in the South 
depend primarily on purchased wood. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Company is a leader in a specula- 
tive group; current price, 40. (Decl. 
$1 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.) 
Directors have approved a 2-for-1 
stock split, to be voted on by stock- 
holders later this month. President 
Gross estimates that sales this year 
will reach $200 million compared with 
$173 million actually reported last 
year. Volume in the first quarter of 
1951 was ten per cent above the like 
1950 period. Contract negotiations 
now under way are expected to bring 
Lockheed’s total backlog to more 
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than $850 million. Profits in 1950 
rose to $6.45 per share compared with 
$5.10 a year earlier. (Also FW, Nov. 
15.) 


Mead Corporation B 

Diversification of output has im- 
proved the basic position of these 
cyclical shares; price, 26. (Now pays 
40c qu.) Management notes an eas- 
ing of demand for paper containers 
which is being reflected in lower scrap 
paper prices. Some let-up in demand 
has also been felt from white paper 
converters who make envelopes, nap- 
kins and similar products and this 
will give the industry a much needed 
breathing spell. Production of “V- 
Board,” used in military packing is 
running at an annual rate of more 
than 5.5 million tons for the indus- 
try as a whole but over-all military 
buying is still moderate. Mead has 
obtained certificates of necessity cov- 
ering $21.5 million of kraft contain- 
erboard facilities and $9 million of 
pulp-making facilities. Tonnage pro- 
duction is now about equally divided 
between white paper and paperboard. 


New York Central C+ 

Heavy capitalization ‘and erratic 
earnings stamp the stock as specula- 
tive; current price, 21. (Pd. $1 in 
1950; none since.) Reflecting declin- 
ing business volume, heavy wage in- 
creases and the paralyzing switch- 
men’s walkout in February, Central 
lost about $8 million in the first quar- 
ter compared with a deficit of $4.1 
million in the similar period last year 
when strike conditions also prevailed. 
But a prospective high volume of mis- 
cellaneous freight and expansion of 
passenger traffic during the remain- 
der of 1951 should enable it to report 
satisfactory full-year earnings. (Also 
FW, Oct. 4.) 


Ohio Edison B 

At 31, stock provides satisfactory 
return and possesses good growth 
potential. (Yields 64% on $2 am. 
div.) Earnings continued their up- 
ward trend in the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1951, when net rose 
to $2.99 per share vs. $2.72 in the 
preceding twelve months. Giving 
effect to the impending 1-for-10 stock 
offering and assuming a federal tax 
rate as high as 52 per cent, manage- 
ment estimates earnings for 1951 at 


more than $2.50 per share even under 
the worst possible circumstances. But 
not until there is greater clarification 
of the tax picture will a dividend in- 


crease be considered. (Also FW, 
Mar. 7.) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ay 


Representing one of the more firm- 
ly entrenched companies 1m _ the 
group, stock (now 43) has appeal for 
income and growth. (Pd. 35c¢ thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 
$1.25 ext.) Purchase of American 
Cyanamid’s 49 per cent interest in 
Southern Alkali for approximately 
$19 million makes the latter company 
a wholly-owned Pittsburgh subsidi- 
ary. Southern, which has chlorine 
and alkali producing plants at Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) and Lake Charles 
(L.) has been operated by the parent 
company since its inception in 1931. 


Sun Oil A 

Now at 78, this good grade stock 
normally sells at high price-earnings 
ratio, reflecting conservative account- 
ing practices. (Pd. or decl. 50c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1 plus stock.) 
Earnings are reported only on a semi- 
annual basis but management states 
that both sales and net so far this 
year are “substantially ahead” of 
1950. As part of its expansion pro- 
gram company has completed negoti- 
ations with other units to lay some 
550 miles of pipeline to West Texas 
fields which will result in a greater 
supply of crude to its refineries. 
(Also FW, Dec. 13.) 


United Engineering B+- 

Stock is a well situated capital 
goods issue, currently priced at 51. 
(Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $4.) Company’s unfilled or- 


ders now exceed $96 million, the 


highest figure in United’s 50-year his- 
tory. This total compares with rec- 
ord sales of $66.9 million in 1950 
when higher taxes reduced net in- 
come to $6.39 a share compared with 
$6.83 in 1949. Management points out 
that European countries have neared 
completion of the rehabilitation and 
expansion of their steel-making fa- 
cilities. However, it explains that 
“expansion of our own steel indus- 
try for national defense necessitates 
a concentration of our efforts in this 
direction.” 
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Transamerica— 


Assets at a Discount 


Current quotations are 32 per cent under values based 


on a conservative appraisal of this holding company's 


assets. Stock has possibilities as a long term commitment 


ince early in 1949, Transamerica 
Corporation has been at odds 
with the Federal Reserve Board over 
the latter’s charges that the holding 
company is in violation of the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act. The Board has 
taken the position that Transameri- 
ca’s acquisition of western banks in 
the 1930s and 1940s has tended to 
create a monopoly in commercial 
banking in the Far West. The com- 
pany’s answer to the charge pointed 
out that the solicitor for the Board 
admits that there is neither monopoly 
nor a lack of competition today. - 
Currently, Transamerica holds con- 
trolling interests in 47 banks located 
in California, Oregon, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and Washington. It also has 
large investments in Bank of Amer- 
ica and National City Bank of New 
York. The 1,581,324 shares of Bank 
of America owned by Transamerica 
comprise 7.66 per cent of Bank of 
America’s capitalization and the 393,- 
703 shares of National City held at 
last year-end equaled 7.2 per cent of 
NCB’s total stock. 


Recent Emphasis 


Within the past few years, Trans- 
america has shown little inclination 
to increase its substantial banking in- 
terests; on the contrary, recent ac- 
tions have indicated a desire to re- 
duce banking assets. Last year, the 
company attempted to sell 22 of its 
California banks to the Bank of 
America but the sale was blocked by 
the Federal Reserve. Early this year, 
Transamerica distributed approxi- 
mately one-third of its Bank of 
America stock to shareholders. Con- 
tinuation of this trend (additional 
dividends in Bank of America stock 
seem likely and completion of the 
sale of the California banks still is 
within the realm of possibility) would 
bring about important changes. 
Among other things the Federal Re- 
10 





serve’s suit would lose its force and 
the character of Transamerica would 
be altered. 

Transamerica shareholders seem to 
be in position to benefit regardless 


of eventual developments. Present 
price for the stock is considerably be- 
low asset value and distribution of a 
portion of the company’s holdings 
would tend to narrow the present dis- 
count. While an exact evaluation of 





Transamerica 


-— Per Share—, 


Net Earn- Divi- 


Year Assets ings dends Price Range 
1932.. $11.33 $0.68 None 14%4— 4% 
1936.. 15.74 2.16 $1.00  36%4—22 
1937.. 12.14 1.14 0.90 35%4—10 - 
1938.. 9.68 0.66 0.75 12%— 5% 
1939... “9.21 0.69 0.62% 8%—5 
1940.. 9.67 0.71 0.50 7 —4y% 
1941.. 9.43 0.84 0.50 5%4— 4 
1942.. 10.16 0.91 0.50 67%— 4 
1943.. 12.02 1.55 0.50 10%— 6% 
1944.. 14.10 1.63 0.50 115%%— 8% 
1945.. 18.61 186 075 23 — 
1946.. 18.69 1.57 0.80 217%—13% 
1947.. 18.59 1.39 080 15%—10% 
1948.. 18.06 1.86 0.80 134%—10 
1949.. 22.28  a4.64 0.80  1634—10 
1950.. 24.68 2.33 1.00 1954—14% 
O06) et Sai a (b) ¢20%—16% 





a—Includes $2.84 per share from sale of Bank 
of America stock. b—Paid 2/25 share Bank of 
America January 31. c—To May 9. 





the per share worth of Transamerica 
common stock is not possible, it is 
evident that even an overly conserva- 
tive breakdown would result in an 
estimated net asset value well in ex- 
cess of market prices. Taking Trans- 
america’s equity in controlled banks 
at book value, such assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, were equal to $6.63 
per share. Market value of holdings 
of National City Bank and Bank of 
America aggregate $6.25 per share. 
Other security investments have a 
value of just under $1.00 per share, 
making a total of $13.88 per share for 
bank and securities assets. 

Appraising the worth of Trans- 
america’s insurance companies at 
book value plus one half of one per 
cent of the insurance in force for Oc- 
cidental Life and 35 per cent of the 
unearned premium reserves of the 
fire and casualty companies, its in- 
surance assets have a value of $8.67 
per share. 

Thus the value of bank, insurance 
and other securities assets alone 
($22.55) exceed current quotations 
of about 19 for Transamerica stock. 
Buyers pay nothing for Transamer'- 
ca’s industrial companies which 
earned more than $2.3 million last 
year, a mortage financing subsidiary 
which had a net profit of $1.4 million 
after taxes, a real estate subsidiary 
reported to have mineral rights on 
more than 400,000 acres in the west- 
ern states and holdings of good qual- 
ity commercial buildings, a_ large 
Italian Bank, and approximately $14 
million of other assets. 


Valuable Asset 


Most important of the assets out- 
side of the bank and insurance field 
is Capital Company, the real estate 
subsidiary. Capital has a 71 per cent 
interest in Western Merchandise 
Mart, with an estimated worth 0! 
about $5 million. Its Shaw Hotel 
investment is valued at $2.5 million 
and other buildings and equipment 
are worth about $2 million. Last year 
some $973,000 was earned in prop- 
erty management fees and net rentals 
aggregated $383,000. Assuming an 
arbitrary value of only $30 per acre 
for the 400,000 acres of farm, range 
and oil lands held by Capital, the 


over-all value of Capital is at least 


$25 million. This valuation inten- 


tionally is over-conservative to pre- 
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yent any possible criticism of the esti- 
mated value of the company. Some 
fnancial analysts have judged Capi- 
tal Company to be worth in the 
neighborhood of $40 million because 
a substantial portion of the real estate 
has been improved and the company 
has ownership or royalty rights in 
over 100 oil wells. 

















New Sales Peak 






fter lifting prices several times to 

meet soaring wool costs, the 
tug and carpet makers last year hit 
new peaks in sales and earnings. Al- 
though less yardage was produced 
than in 1948, the best year for unit 
volume, sales of the six leading manu- 
facturers increased 51 per cent with 
profits climbing 69 per cent over the 
depressed trade year of 1949. One 
reason, of course, was the unusually 
heavy fall buying movement which 
began just after the outbreak of war 
in Korea; and while it subsided later 
on, retail store buying in January and 
February of this year was so heavy 
that some of it was at the expense of 
normal buying through April. His- 
torically, sales of hard and soft floor 
coverings adhere rather closely to 
changes in disposable income, but 
while the level of disposable income 
has been high, buying by retail stores 
has been more or less on a speculative 
basis with the result that dealers now 
find themselves overstocked at a time 
when consumer demand has been 
ebbing. 

The manufacturers continued to 
produce at a high rate during the first 
quarter of this year when the 22 mil- 
lion square yards of carpets and rugs 
manufactured aggregated more than 
25 per cent of the 85.7 million square 
yards turned out in all 1950. As a 
result, inventories at all levels are 
fairly high, and although retailers 
have been advised to make their pur- 
chases in June many have predicted 
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have been reached with prospect of contraction ahead 


Based on these various computa- 
tions, Transamerica Corporation has a 
net asset value of about $28 per share 
as compared with recent market 
prices of around $19. The equity thus 
appears to hold interest for those who 
are willing to make long term com- 
mitments predicated on the assump- 
tion that future stock distributions 


For Carpet Makers 


Prices have been lifted 100 per cent or more since 


1945 to meet soaring wool costs. But peak demand may 


that they will be forced to delay until 
July before replenishing stocks. Un- 
less stocks on hand can be sharply re- 
duced, the feeling in the trade is that 
June buying will be reduced as much 
as 50 per cent below June 1950. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, for example, 
has stated frankly that demand for 
better quality carpets is bound to de- 
cline. Cutbacks in production have 
taken place here and there, notably 
Bigelow-Sanford’s closing down on 
operations at its Thompsonville, 
Conn. plant. Bigelow meanwhile has 
received a sizable contract for Army 
blankets, and most manufacturers are 
producing cotton duck as well for the 
Armed Forces but so far this demand 
has not interfered with normal carpet 
operations nor in fact has it even 
taken up the slack. 

Although the carpet makers may 
produce a fair-sized physical volume 
this year, the chances are that dollar 
volume and net as well will shrink 





will narrow the discount between 
market quotations and asset value, 
or that the market eventually will 
more adequately reflect the values be- 
hind the issue. Cash dividends totaled 
$1 per share in 1950 and a stock divi- 
dent of 8/100ths of a share of Bank 
of America (equal to $2.06%4) was 
paid on January 1 of this year. 








on account of slackening demand for 
the better quality all-wool fabrics. 
Home building during March in- 
creased less than seasonally this year, 
and while the nation’s builders think 
they may be able to exceed the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of 850,000 units 
vs. 1.4 million in 1950, a larger per- 
centage of low-cost rentals is planned 
since this type of building will by- 
pass the down-payment restriction. 
As a consequence there will be more 
emphasis on lower-priced goods such 
as blended carpets—wool and rayon 
—and on cotton items. 

The shift to rayon is by no means 
new but it has taken a little time to 
get under way. Both Bigelow-San- 

Please turn to page 31 


Leading Manufacturers of Floor Coverings 


c——Sales——,  -——— Earned Per Share ——. 


(Millions) 

1949 1950 
Armstrong Cork .... $163.3 $186.8 
Artloom Carpet ..... 116 18.1 
Bigelow-Sanford 67.4 97.7 
Congoleum-Nairn 43.1 488 
Firth Carpet ........ 16.0 27.2 
Lees (James) & Sons 48.1 71.9 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 569 80.1 
Smith (Alexander) .. 70.2 89.2 





-—Annual— -3 Months— 


--Dividends— Recent 


*Paid or declared to May 9. N.R.—Not reported. 


1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
$6.57 $8.13 N.R. N.R. $3.75 $1.30 59 
0.09 2.08 $0.39 $0.58 1.00 0.25 11 
410 9.16 141 136 3.00 1.20 34 
3.04 3.29 N.R. N.R. 2.00 0.37% 26 
1.95 3.69 0.57 0.75 1.30 0.60 14 
4.37 622 148 048 2.00 0.70 24 
5.95 839 196 1.78 3.25 2.50 37 
1.19 2.05 0.96 0.79 1.70 060 21 

Il 
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Strained Considering all that the 
British United States has done 

: to aid Great Britain 
Relations 


during the last quarter 
century—our financial and physical 
assistance during World War II, and 
the billions of dollars that we have 
made available to her during recent 
years to further her postwar eco- 
nomic recovery—it seems strange to 
find she is now more or less unable 
to see eye-to-eye with our policies in 
the Far East. 

The recent British attitude has 
caused much displeasure among the 
American public and, in fact, has cre- 
ated a strained relationship between 
two peoples with much in common. 

Great Britain would have us recog- 
nize the Chinese Communists, give 
them a seat in the United Nations 
and hand over Formosa to Peiping. 
But even the very thought of such 
moves is sufficient to arouse anger in 
the people of our nation. If ever there 
has been appeasement in the world, 
this plan would be a simon-pure ex- 
ample. 

However, the British are far from 
united in their attitude toward the 
Chinese Reds. The Conservative ele- 
ment under Winston Churchill frowns 
upon these proposals which are also 
serving to split further the ranks of 
Britain’s unstable Labor Government. 

It is sometimes said that Great 
Britain wants to play ball with Com- 
munist China only because of a selfish 
desire to retain her trade position in 
the Far East. But if that be the an- 
swer to her actions, then she is play- 
ing with dynamite, since it is clear 
that Peiping can’t be trusted. Only a 
fortnight ago the Chinese Communists 
confiscated oil properties belonging to 
a British concern on the pretext that 
it was in the “interests of the public.” 

This seizure of British property is 
only the beginning. It is about time 
that Great Britain viewed more realis- 
tically the Far East outlook. It is in 
the interests of both Great Britain 
and the United States that the two 
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nations remain closely allied in meet- 
ing international problems. 


Two Within one recent week 
Titans we have mourned the 
Pass passing of two great 


men—Republican Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg and Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, former Vice 
President of the United States — 
whose wholesome leadership helped 
to mold an enviable history for our 
nation. 

Senator Vandenberg, regarded by 
many as the father of the nation’s 
bipartisan foreign policy, had been 
Michigan’s choice for the Senate for 
nearly a quarter of a century. He was 
a man who could readily visualize 
what was best for the nation, and 
was one who had the courage to stand 
up for his convictions. For many 
years an isolationist, Senator Vanden- 
berg had sufficient foresight to change 
his own philosophy with regard to 
international affairs when it became 
clear that it would benefit the nation 
if he should work for world-wide 
cooperation for peace. 

General Dawes’ importance in the 
nation’s history is linked to an earlier 
period than that of Mr. Vandenberg. 
He had served our country in various 
capacities since appointment as Con- 
troller of the Currency during the 
McKinley Administration. Highlight- 
ing his career were years served as 
Ambassador to Great Britain, chair- 
man of the committee that developed 
the Dawes Plan for the payment of 
German reparations following World 
War I and as Vice President of this 
nation. 

The leadership that these men gave 
to our nation represents important 





Page 


milestones in our political history, It 
is to be regretted that today, during 
one of our most important crises, we 
have relatively few men piloting na- 
tional policies who can be considered 
of the caliber of the late Senator Van- 
denberg and General Dawes. 


Choosing A subscriber has sug. 
A New gested that we find a 
Word new word to take the 


place of “capitalism.” 
He informs us that although several 
publications already have offered new 
names for the economic system in 
which we live, so far they have been 
unable to find a word that can arouse 
any popular enthusiasm. 

The contention is that the meaning 
of the word capitalism has been so 
distorted by Communists and fellow 
travelers that the word itself has 
assumed distasteful implications. 

Soviet Russia, for example, would 
have us believe that capitalism is the 
root of imperialism—a claim which 
any sensible individual recognizes as 
Soviet propaganda. 

Capitalism, to quote Webster’s dic- 
tionary, is “the system of modern 
countries in which the ownership of 
land and natural wealth, the produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange of 
goods, and the operation of the system 
itself, are effected by private enter- 
prise and control under competitive 
conditions.” 

Thus, capitalism is a system under 
which the individual is free to exploit 
his personal abilities to best advantage 
and according to his own ambitions. 
It is the system under which this na- 
tion has been able to progress not only 
industrially, but also with regard to 
the arts, sciences and other fields of 
human endeavor. 

Much as we should like to be able 
to contribute a word to replace capi- 
talism which might be free of any 
disorted connotations, frankly, we can 
find no suitable substitute for it. The 
word “capitalism” has its roots t00 
deep in mind to be discarded. 
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y a majority of a mere 724 votes 
B out of a total of 130,508 cast, resi- 
dents of Seattle decided last Novem- 
ber that that City should acquire the 
privately owned electric utility facili- 
ties of Puget Sound Power & Light 
and render all the electric power and 
light service within the corporate con- 
fines. Since Seattle had first set up 
a municipal lighting system in 1902 
and owned an electric distribution 
which paralleled that of Puget Sound 
as early as 1943, the action of the 
electors confirmed a resolution of the 
City Council in the latter year that 
Seattle’s publicly owned electric sys- 
tem should have no private competi- 
tor’. 













Broke Even 


On March 5, the City of Seattle 
wrote a check for nearly $27 million 
to Puget Sound Power & Light in 
payment for the electric utility facili- 
ties it owned within the Seattle com- 
petitive area. Not included in the 
transfer were certain transmission 
lines, the Electric Building and the 
steam heat system which largely 
serves Seattle’s business district. And 
on April 9, Puget Sound used all but 
around $2 million of the receipts of 
the sale to retire (at 104%) $23.5 
million of its first 444s of 1972, which 
had a lien on the assets sold. The 
remaining portion of the sale price 
was consumed by taxes and severance 
payments. Although the net proceeds 
of the sale were about $2.5 million 
above the net book value of the prop- 
erty sold, Puget Sound broke about 
even with no marked change in its 
het assets or surplus account. 

The consummation of Puget 
Sound’s sale of its Seattle electric 
facilities to “City Light” is one of 
its most constructive developments 
during the past eight years. With 
Puget Sound’s franchise in Seattle 
expiring in March of 1952, it faced 
the risk of being the owner of some 
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Puget Sound Power— 
Victim of Socialism 


Company already has lost important properties 
to municipalities; further dismemberment is in 


prospect. Politics makes stock's future uncertain 


$24 million of electric transmission 
and distribution facilities with only 
junk value. As things worked out, 
Puget Sound got a reasonable price 
for its property. 

But Puget Sound has disposed 
satisfactorily of only one—though an 
important one—of its headaches. It 
now faces condemnation proceedings 
brought by six Public Utility Dis- 
tricts and five municipalities, seeking 
to acquire half its electric properties 
left after the Seattle sale. More seri- 
ous in its threat to the unaffected por- 
tion of the property, all of Puget 
Sound’s major hydroelectric generat- 
ing plants are involved in the con- 
demnation suits. If this piecemeal 
dismemberment should be successful, 
the company might end up with ser- 
vice areas for which no power of its 
own production would be available. 

The Washington State Legislature 
adopted a law in 1949 in which it 
was provided that two or more Pub- 
lic Utility Districts could acquire 
through negotiation, but not by con- 
demnation, any electric utility system 
operating within their limits, and the 
constitutionality of this act was up- 
held by the Washington Supreme 
Court last January 5. However, be- 
fore a joint acquisition of Puget 
Sound’s properties could be consum- 
mated, the condemnation suits of the 
PUDs and municipalities would have 
to be dismissed, all PUDs in the ser- 
vice area either would have to partici- 
pate in or consent to the plan, and 
any bid would have to be acceptable 
to Puget Sound’s stockholders. 

The proposed sale of Washington 
Water Power by American Power & 
Light to four small PUDs, serving 
about ten per cent of that system’s 
customers, has been permanently en- 
joined by a Washington Court as a 
result of action brought by a group 
of Spokane citizens. The reason for 
their suit was that while Spokane pro- 
duced about 60 per cent of Washing- 


ton Water Power’s annual electric 
revenues, it is not contained in any 
PUD and the proposed sale might 
have resulted in the small communi- 
ties and rural areas in the four PUDs 
being able to dictate electric rates in 


Spokane. However, the proposal 
badly muddled the Puget Sound situ- 
ation, since Federal, State and local 
officials disputed whether communi- 
ties or PUDs had the right of way in 
private utility acquisitions. 

_ Puget Sound Power & Light owns 
a hydro generating plant at Rock 
Island on the Columbia River in cen- 
tral Washington with a present capa- 
city of 80,000 kw. Since the pos- 
sibility of seizure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment loomed in 1950, which would 
have cut deeply into the effectiveness 
of its power pool, Puget Sound made 
a deal with the Chelan PUD under 
which Puget Sound would continue 
to own the plant but Chelan would 
add 150,000 kw of generating capa- 
city at a cost to it of $26 million in 
return for the power produced by the 
added units. The arrangement was 
attractive to Chelan, because it was 
cheaper to add generating units to an 
existing plant than to build a dam of 
its own. 


Income Prospects 


Because of the sale of the Snoho- 
mish County facilities to a PUD in 
September 1949, Puget Sound’s op- 
erating revenues dropped about 
$800,000 in 1950 below the level of 
the preceding year. But, because of 
the retirement of the entire issue of 
its $5 prior preference stock with the 
proceeds of a $15 million loan from 
Metropolitan Life on May 1, 1950, 
net earnings for the year rose to $1.84 
per share from $1.67 the year before. 
However, due to the sale of the Seat- 
tle properties and higher labor, ma- 
terial and power costs, net income for 
1951 is expected to drop to only 
three-quarters of the 1950 level. 

The common stock, selling around 
17 and paying 80 cents a year, would 
appear cheap if any accepted formula 
of statistical appraisal could be ap- 
plied. But Puget Sound Power & 
Light is being chopped up piecemeal 
and some of its assets may have to 
be sold at distress prices. What the 
ultimate distribution to common 
stockholders will be can be answered 
only by time and the future political 
climate of the Pacific Northwest. 
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Business Background 





Stories of two men who have retained active interest in boys— 


More exceptions to the rule in selecting corporate presidents 





DULT Hobby: Boys—Man, it 

has been said, is the lengthened 
shadow of the boy. Most men, in- 
volved in the affairs of the adult 
world, drift away from the boy. They 
still possess boyhood memories, to be 
sure, but lose their close kinship with 
boys and their insight into boys’ 
natures. But, 
here and there, 
you will find 
a man who re- 
tains a sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing of boys 
and in later 
years makes 
boyhood devel- 
opment his ma- 
jor hobby. 





© Bachrach 
Harold L. Bache 


Makes Time 
for Boys—One individual of that 
distinctive mold is Harotp L. BACHE, 
senior partner of Bache & Co., one 
of the country’s leading brokerage 
firms. Mr. Bache is a hard-working 
banker-broker who opens up the 
main Bache office at 36 Wall street 
at 7:30 a.m. or a few minutes later. 
By 3 o'clock, market-closing time, he 
has done a heavy day’s work. The 
rest of his day is given in liberal 
measure to various projects for the 
training of boys. 


Work Load—“We try to per- 
suade him to take life a little easier,” 
remarked one of his top bracket part- 
ners, A. CHARLES SCHWARTZ. Mr. 
Bache’s rejoinder, addressed generally 
to all of his partners—half joking, 
half serious—was: “If I could get 
them to take more responsibility off 
my shoulders, I’d have more time to 
devote to boys.” But, of course, the 
active senior partner has no intention 
of shifting his work load to others. 
Not even for the pursuit of a consum- 
ing hobby. 


Boys’ Projects—Mr. Bache for- 
merly chairman of the Catholic, Pro- 
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By Frank H. 


McConnell 





testant and Jewish Joint Big Brother 
Committee, has been active in the Big 
Brother movement since 1914. The 
Madison Square Boys’ Club is an- 
other of his primary interests. Re- 
cently, a boys’ club was opened by 
the association in New York’s bor- 
ough of Queens; other boys’ club 
groups have been doing good work 
for city youngsters in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn for years. In 
Connecticut, the financier is chair- 
man of the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls 
school for boys. Another project close 
to the Wall Street man’s heart is the 
historic Gunnery School at Washing- 
ton, Conn. This school was founded 
in 1849. A centennial celebration held 
last year attracted considerable atten- 
tion to the role played by boys in 
shaping a century of America’s war- 
time history. Nearest relatives 
brought together from many parts of 
the country lit candles for boys killed 
in five wars since 1850. 


Nothing’s Greater — Why this 
interest in boys? “How,” asks Mr. 
Bache, “can 
you spend your 
non-working 
time better 
than with or for 
boys? Nothing 
I’ve done as a 
hobby has re- 
turned greater 
satisfaction.” 


Bold Relief 
—Another man 
in the field of 
finance who has retained throughout 
the years his interest in boys is 
Frepertc W. Ecker. In many Ameri- 
can households, the name of Ecker is 
promptly associated with high finance. 
Frederic W., for instance, back in 
1922-25, was sales manager of the 
bond department of Bankers Trust 
Company. Later, as financial vice 
president, and now executive vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life 





Frederic W. Ecker 





Insurance Company, he invests hun. L 
dreds of millions annually for his 
company—in vast housing projects as ms 
well as in securities. Less widely 
known is his outside activity in behalf 
of boys. A 1951 centennial celebration 
in the town of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y, 
has brought that sideline activity into 
bold relief. 


Children’s Village—Dobbs Ferry 
is proud of a local institution known 
as The Children’s Village, which 
functions as a village with its own 
officers who raise the funds needed 


to operate it. Twice a year the 40) ss 
boys of the village elect officers andi .,, 
the incumbent treasurer is 17-year-% ... 
old JoHN Vasguez. His job is large), 
because the village is determined tol ..ij 


celebrate its centennial by raisingi | 
$1 million to be used in restoring old 19 
buildings and making other improve- 








ments in this model village. John is * 
not too greatly worried, however. He par 
has at his command the consultant™™ ,,, 
services of none other than Frederic 7, 
W. Ecker who has given his advisory },., 
services to The Children’s Village fori .;,, 
the past ten years. cos 

$2 Million a Day—The identity, 
of Frederic W. Ecker, incidentally, ., 








should not be confused with that of 
his father, FREpERICc H. Ecker, Met- 
ropolitan’s board chairman. The 
senior Mr. Ecker for many years als 
served as financial vice president 4 
the insurance company. Describing 
one of his tasks in that capacity, the 
elder Mr. Ecker some years ago re 
marked : “Every business day $2 mi: 
lion is laid on my desk. Before tht 
day ends, I must invest it.” Today 
the figure is $3 million a day. 
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Exceptions—In last week’s isstt 
of FINANCIAL WorLD we commenti 
that corporations, as a rule, selected 
their new presidents from the rank 
of operating people—production ani 
salesmen notably—and cited an ex 
ception. Here are some more. HArw! 
W. Loynp, new president of Parke 
Davis & Company, is a registerti 
pharmacist. From that profession bt 
branched out for himself as an oper 
tor of a string of drug stores atl 
then into Parke, Davis & Compatl 
as its sales manager and thence ti 
the presidency. His predecessor, 4 
W. LescoHIEer, was once an MJ 
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{Leading Retailer 
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:gShows Good Progress 


y. [gin the past five years R. H. Macy has spent more than 


nto $65 million on new facilities. This expansion program 


is now beginning to be reflected in earnings results 


ty 
wil 


' he stock market appears to be 
ch overly cautious in its appraisal 
WOR of R. H. Macy’s common stock. 
ded While superficially, recent operating 
10) performance has not measured up to 
and MM the results of other leading depart- 
“aI  ment store chains, the company actu- 
a ally has given a good account of it- 
BB self. 

" In the five fiscal years ended July 


29, 1950, Macy spent over $65.5 mil- 
lion on modernization and enlarge- 
ment of its major units and the com- 
pany added two large stores to its 
chain plus eleven suburban branches. 
The full benefits of this program 
have not yet been realized. Expan- 
sion has resulted in high operating 
costs during the initial life of new 
facilities, narrowing profit margins. 
Volume of a store which recently has 
substantially enlarged its capacity 
cannot be expected to produce the 
same level of profit as a comparable 
store which has not altered its size 
because of the time lag before pat- 
ronage in a new store builds up. 
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Tempo-ary Situation 


Such is the case with Macy. Ap- 
preciable recent expansion in Atlanta, 
Kansas City and San Francisco has 
been accompanied by sub-average re- 
turns. The situation, of course, is 
transient. Macy will gradually reap 
Increasing benefits of its aggressive- 
ness but earnings have temporarily 
been depressed for the reasons out- 
lined. 

The Kansas City store, which at 
latest report was the only unit in 
the Macy chain not on a profitable 
asis, provides an excellent example, 
In 1949 Macy built a complete de- 
artment store in this mid-Western 
ity to replace the existing facilities. 
This meant that Macy would have to 
crease its sales in Kansas City from 
po.9 million to $25 million per year 
n order to realize adequate earnings 
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results. To lift gross income some 300 
per cent is not a feat which can be 
accomplished overnight but the com- 
pany is satisfied that the Kansas City 
store is progressing satisfactorily. 
And future reports should reveal 
steady improvement plus adequate 
profits from the investment. 


Overlooked Factor 


Another significant factor which 
seems to have been overlooked is that 
Macy’s July 31 fiscal year has dis- 
torted earnings comparisons between 
Macy’s and other leading chains, 
which almost universally employ a 
January 31 fiscal year. 

Latest statements of other chains 
for the year ended January 31, 1951, 
showed higher earnings for all major 
department store retailers while full 
year profits of Macy were lower than 
in the previous year merely because 
its fiscal year ended in July prior to 
the wave of consumer buying brought 
about by the Korean War. Therefore 
unadjusted profits comparisons put 





R. H. Macy 

*Net *Earned 

Sales Per Divi- 
*Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1932.. $118.9 $2.20 $2.25 60%—17 
1938.. 125.2 1.42 2.00 49%—24% 
1939.. 130.4 2.36 2.00 43%4—25% 
1940.. 135.3 2.57 200 31 —20% 
1941.. 153.5 1.68 2.00 2934—17% 
1942.. a67.5 a0.26 ‘an. Sa eC ee 
1942.. 158.1 184 167 21%—17% 
1943.. 1668 2.14 2.00 303%—19% 
1944.. 169.9 249 b2.00 387%—26% 
1945.. 197.4 2.73 160 52 —31% 
1946.. 255.7 501 260 65 —37% 
1947.. 285.1 2.71 2.20 413%4—30% 
1948.. 3150 439 250 39%—30% 
1949.. 308.1 3.57 200 333%%—27% 
1950.. 321.2 3.35 2.00 3434—28% 


Six months ended January 27: 


1950.. $179.9 $2.30 CSP ws ae SUR 
1951.. 194.3 3.07 c$1.00 e38 —32% 


*Years ended following January 31 through 
1941; July 31, thereafter. a—Six months ended 
August 1. b—Plus 1/10 share 4%4% preferred. 
c—Paid to May 9. e—To May 9. 











Macy at a definite disadvantage. 
However, Macy’s profits for the 
twelve months ended January 27, 
1951, equaled $4.12 per share against 
$2.43 for the twelve months ended 
January 28, 1950. Clearly, Macy has 
demonstrated appreciable improve- 
ment. 

Using a January year as a measur- 
ing rod Macy reported a 70 per cent 
gain in common share earnings last 
year vs. a 23 per cent increase for 
Allied Stores, for instance, a 20 per 
cent rise for May Department Stores 
and only a 17 per cent gain for Fed- 
erated Department Stores. 

Selling approximately 50 per cent 
under its 1946 peak, Macy common 
stock appears to offer good value. 
None of the other leading department 
store issues currently is available at 
such a wide discount from the 1946 
bull market high and no equity in 
the group has reported gains as large 
as Macy in the past year. 

A consistent dividend payer since 
1927, cash distributions have aver- 
aged $2.34 per share during the 24- 
year period. In the last ten years 
(1941-1950) payments have average 
$2.06 annually. Dividends have never 
fallen below $1.60 per share in any 
calendar year since 1927 and only 
twice (1942 and 1945) has less than 
$2.00 been paid. 


Warrants Consideration 


Viewing the company’s earnings 
and dividend record and considering 
the recent progress reported by the 
enterprise, Macy warrants the atten- 
tion of conservative investors seeking 
income. The issue offers some pro- 
tection against inflation and the up- 
ward trend in profits not only gives 
present dividend payments wide pro- 
tection but also points toward the 
possibility of larger distributions to 
stockholders. The company’s expan- 
sion program has been completed and 
the need for cash in the medium term 
future will not be as pressing as it 
has been in recent years. 

Recently quoted as around 34, 
Macy common stock yields 5.9 per 
cent on it 50-cent quarterly dividend. 
Although the return is moderately 
below those available from Allied 
Stores or Federated Department 
Stores, this is counterbalanced by the 
favorable growth and earnings fac- 
tors in evidence. 
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Only STEER: 
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ORANGES? 

industry to powder almost to talcum fineness such tough sub- 
stances as cement, clay, silica sand and iron ore. Made to 
exacting specifications of hardness and toughness, these steel 


“oranges” provide further proof that only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 


7 YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. Exposure to years of sub-zero tem- 
peratures had little effect upon the operation of two dieselec- 
tric plants made by Witte Engine Works, now part of U.S. 
Steel. Originally taken to Palmer Land by the Byrd Expedi- 
tion, they provided the camp with power 24 hours a day. 
Seven years later, the Ronne Expedition to the Antarctic got 
electric light and power from the same two units... after they 
had remained seven years in the “‘icebox!”’ 
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28,000-POUND BOMB LOAD. The new B-50 is 
now equipped with two huge auxiliary fuel tanks 
that extend the plane’s range considerably. The 
building of aircraft like this requires large quan- 
tities of steel . .. and because United States Steel 
is large, and has steadily increased its capacity 
for turning out steel, it can supply vital steel for 
such. mobilization ‘‘musts”’ as this, as well as for 
many essential peacetime products of steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


Today, United States Steel and the more than two 
hundred other American steel companies can make 
11 million more tons of steel annually than in 1944 
—which was the peak steel-producing year of World 
War Il. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERVERIEE 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY «© UNION SUPPLY COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANERENIT 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND has found luxurious quarters in 

kennels of U-S’S Stainless Steel at The University 

‘A NA SaFac: + of Georgia’s School of Veterinary Medicine. Ideal 

: AAA NES . for so many peacetime purposes because of its good 

= aravawawa % © aan A} tata, “ae \. it looks, corrosion-resistance, and strength, stainless 

2 cS VV} oS % ' steel will play an important role in America’s huge 
mobilization program, too. 


OME OF STEEL. This pattern against the sky is formed by sturdy ribs of 

eel in the roof structure for a column-free building in Texas. Fabricated 

nd erected by United States Steel, the domed unit rests on ball and cl U R F 

ocket bases. United States Steel supplies steel for everything from yt A a f 

hurches to chicken houses, skyscrapers to steam plants, bridges to boats. AS y 4 o 
> % 


A ... and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping lo Build a Better CA 


STERNMMTEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY * GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « 
MPANEENITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « 


TRACE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Oil Shares Backed 


By Liquid Assets 


Underground crude oil reserves furnish a direct hedge 


against long term inflationary trends. 


Some equities 


are much more attractive than others in this respect 


Ithough practically any common 
A stock is considered preferable 
to bonds and other fixed-value invest- 
ments by those seeking to protect 
their capital from the ravages of in- 
flation, equities of extractive indus- 
tries are universally recognized as 
offering the greatest attraction from 
this standpoint. Shares of crude oil 
producers occupy a leading place in 
the latter category. Even in this 
single group, however, there is a wide 
range of variation in relative desir- 
ability, since some companies control 
much larger reserves of crude in rela- 
tion to their capitalizations than do 
others. 

The most meaningful measure of 
this relative desirability is the number 
of barrels of crude oil reserves back- 
ing each dollar invested in an oil 
stock at its current price. This in- 
formation is given in the adjoining 
table for eighteen of the petroleum 
issues in which there is substantial 
investor interest, and which occupy 
better than average positions from 
the standpoint of crude reserves per 
dollar of market value. In the event 
that inflation continues over a con- 
siderable period, prices of both crude 
oil and refined products will almost 
certainly increase, but the greatest 
benefits will be realized by producers 
rather than by companies which are 
primarily refiners. 

While price control may temporar- 
ily hold down crude quotations, pro- 
longed inflation is certain to be re- 
flected eventually. Domestic demand 
is already uncomfortably close to the 
maximum efficient level of produc- 
tion, and if any significant portion of 
the Middle East oil on which Europe 
depends should be diverted, we would 
be forced to make up the deficit. 
Accordingly, it is essential that the 
search for additional oil sources with- 
in this country proceed at a high 
level, and this will not occur unless 
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crude prices are high enough to en- 
courage wildcatting, which is becom- 
ing increasingly expensive as labor 
and material costs rise and untapped 
productive areas grow fewer. 

Even if crude prices go no higher 
than they are today, possession of 
substantial reserves will still be an 
important advantage due to the stead- 
ily rising cost of finding new oil 
sources. And even if price controls 
or shifting market conditions should 
widen the price spread between crude 
oil and refined products, the tem- 
porary relative disadvantage which 
would be suffered by producers (as 
compared with refiners) would be 
wholly independent of the amount of 
the reserves owned by the former. 
Thus, ownership of large under- 
ground crude reserves can be con- 
sidered a favorable factor under al- 
most any conditions. 

Unfortunately, comparisons _ be- 
tween different companies are not as 
exact as the figures in the table would 
appear to indicate. In some cases 
(Phillips Petroleum, Sinclair, Socony- 
Vacuum, Sun Oil, Tide Water and 
Union Oil), official estimates of re- 
serves are available; in others it is 
necessary to use educated guesses 
subject to a large and varying margin 
of error. Even official estimates are 
not necessarily comparable; some 
may be more conservative than 
others; some cover crude oil only 
while others include natural gas 





liquids; some include and others ex. 
clude proportionate interests in the 
reserves of partly-owned affiliates. 

Furthermore, the bare figures on 
barrels of reserves can make no dis. 
tinction between high-cost and lov- 
cost crude, nor between varying qual- 
ity of reserves. In the latter connec. 
tion, the two California companies are 
at a disadvantage since a substantial 
portion of their reserves consists 
heavy crude with a low gasoline yield 
and a high yield of (relatively) un- 
profitable residual fuel. Finally, an 
integrated company with efficient re- 
fining facilities can extract much 
larger profits from a barrel of crude 
oil than can an enterprise which is 
primarily a producer. 

The data in the table refer only to 
reserves in the Western Hemisphere, 
mainly the United States and Vene- 
zuela. In addition, five of the enter- 
prises listed have very substantial in- 
terests in the Middle East and other 
areas, excluded due to political uncer- 
tainties. If these were included, they 
would raise total reserves per dollar 
of market value of stock to 7.09 bar- 
rels for Gulf Oil, 4.03 barrels for 
Socony - Vacuum, 2.72 barrels for 
Standard Oil of California, 2.75 bar- 
rels for Standard Oil (N.J.) and 
2.94 barrels for Texas Company. 
Union Oil has vast holdings of shale 
oil not yet commercially profitable 
and not included in the table. 


Crude Oil Reserves Per Dollar of Stock Price 


Company Barrels 
Cities Service ............... 1.41 
Comtinsntal Gal... co. oss. suns. 1.20 
Re ee 5 aes bls Vw tote ee al.82 
Ge WS ao iin ws caves iiedr eo. 1.70 
Phillips Petroleum ........ aa 
Pee rgt oo oo. SE css 2.36 
a a eae 1.90 
Sie Gil. 35.95 Aa. S MEA 1.15 
ck as «Wika cee 1.46 





a—Western Hemisphere only; see text. 


Company Barrels 
Socony-Vacuum ............. al.66 
Standard Oil of California.... 0.91 
Standard Oil (Indiana)....... 1.25 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)... 1.79 
EGON Caiae ete ates w esc ate’ 1.58 
Texes Company: ...%..2.<.... al.03 
Texas Gulf Producing........ 1.83 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 2.19 
Union Oil of California....... 2.18 
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Limited effect on stock prices of serious weakness in bonds 


and commodities has favorable implications. Full enactment 


of Administration’s tax requests grows steadily less likely 


During the past week, there has been a very 
pronounced downtrend in quotations for both bonds 
and commodities. In the former case, present 
prices are the lowest witnessed in years. This is 
obviously not true of commodities, but the Dow- 
Jones futures index has dropped back to the De- 
cember 1950 level, partly due to “peace scares” 
and partly as a result of heavy inventories and slow 
sales trends for some industrial materials. Ordi- 
narily stock prices are sensitive to developments 
such as this, and it is true that they have declined 
to some extent during recent sessions, but the move 
has been minor compared with the response which 
might well have been expected under the circum- 
stances. This performance is highly encouraging. 
It is particularly notable that the rails, which lagged 
the industrials during the April rise, have recently 
made a superior showing. 


It seems probable that the full effects of heavy 
inventories, large bank loans incurred to carry 
them, and laggard sales in some consumer goods 
lines, have yet to be seen. Even the latest figures 
available show that stocks are not out of line with 
sales for business as a whole, but there are scattered 
soft spots, particularly among retailers. If even 
a minority of sellers are forced to dump goods in 
order to liquidate borrowings, their competitors 
will also be affected. Retail sales make none too 
favorable a comparison with year-ago levels even 
now after adjusting for price increases. 


However, there is little prospect of a signifi- 
cant or sustained inventory recession. Leading 
brands of television sets and household electrical 
appliances have not suffered as heavily as secondary 
makes, and in these fields and others (such as pas- 
senger cars) material shortages may well convert 
surplus into scarcity within a very few months. 
Consumer spending power will continue to establish 
new records, and to the extent that the current let- 
down in purchasing by the public is an outgrowth 
of scare buying a few months ago, the situation will 
shortly cure itself. 
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Price and wage control faces an uncertain fu- 
ture. The Defense Production Act is due to expire 
at the end of June, and Administration attempts to 
persuade Congress to extend it and stiffen its terms 
have encountered rocky going. Bitter opposition 
to price controls on meat and raw cotton threatens 
to scuttle price control altogether (which means 
that wage control would also go by the board), but 
while this extreme result is not likely, there is little 
prospect that the controllers will be given powers 
they do not now possess. 


These powers are not capable of making much 
of a dent in inflationary forces unless buttressed 
by other measures the Administration hesitates to 
take. There has been no strenuous effort to pro- 
mote saving by individuals through purchases of 
Savings Bonds, nor is any such effort in early pros- 
pect. Mounting yields on marketable Governments 
and wide realization of the disadvantages of fixed 
value investment under inflationary conditions call 
for the provision of tax incentives for Savings Bond 
purchase; no such proposal is being seriously con- 
sidered. Neither the Administration nor Congress 
seems willing to enact a sales tax, nor an increase 
in personal taxes for the lower income groups 
which have accounted for most of the gain in in- 
come during the past year or so. 


Congress seems likely to hold tax increases 
for both individuals and corporations to levels well 
below those requested by the President. But this 
will not induce the lawmakers to reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures by any greater amount than they 
would have been cut anyway, and thus deficit finan- 
cing is brought closer. Spending by individuals for 
consumption, and by business for plant and equip- 
ment, will be encouraged. Coming at a time when 
civilian goods will grow increasingly scarce, these 
influences will exert upward pressure on prices 
which controls will not be able to offset. Common 
stocks provide the only practical protection against 
the inevitable result. 

Written May 10, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Selected Issues 
Holders of Public Service Electric & Gas $1.40 


convertible preference stock may convert into 1.1 
shares of common for each preference share until 
June 30. After that date the conversion privilege 
drops to a share-for-share basis. The common is 
paying dividends at the rate of $1.60 per share 
annually, which appears adequately protected by 
earnings, and each holder who converts will re- 
ceive dividends of $1.76 for each share of prefer- 
ence stock now held. Present holders whose re- 
quirements will permit the inclusion of another 
common stock in their portfolios appear warranted 
in making the conversion as the increased income 
will tend to offset the slight sacrifice in investment 
quality. 


Inventories Rising 


During the first quarter of this year, business 
inventories rose some $5.1 billion to $66.2 billion. 
Approximately half of this increase occurred at 
the manufacturing level. Durable goods stocks ad- 
vanced from $15.7 billion to $17 billion and non- 
durables aggregated $19.4 billion at the close of 
the quarter as compared with $18.3 billion on 
January 1. The retail trade total rose to $18.4 bil- 
lion from $16.8 billion but wholesale inventories 
increased only from $10.8 billion to $11.4 billion. 
Most of the retail inventory rise consisted of dur- 
able goods which were the object of scare buying 
sprees during the latter part of 1950. Since the 
early part of this year, consumer apprehension 
over the availability of such products has subsided 
and stocks have backed up. Non-durables have 
outperformed durables but monthly sales have 
shown progressively smaller year-to-year gains, in- 
dicating that coming months are likely to see some 
upswing in the non-durable category. Although 
inventory dollar value is historically high, it still is 
not excessive compared with business volume. 


Radio Set Sales vs. TV 


Despite the predictions of the demise of radio 
broadcasting, sales of radio sets have been con- 
tinuing at a high level while television stocks are 
in over-supply after increasing 55 per cent during 
the first four months of this year. The industry 
obviously has been placing too much emphasis on 
TV sets, with first quarter output up 37 per cent 
over the similar 1950 period. Radio production, 
meanwhile, increased 27 per cent. Unit output for 
the quarter totaled some 4.2 million radios and 
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2.2 million TV sets. Preliminary figures indicate 
that production currently is declining, with TV 
output off the most. It is recognized, however, that 
the television market is far from saturated, and 
that even in the oldest TV areas the ratio of TV 
homes to radio homes is between 50 to 60 per 
cent, indicating that a wide market for TV still 
exists. Too, replacement of sales of TV sets in 


future years will shape up as a larger factor in 
total output. 


Class | Rail Net 


Reflecting sharply higher carloadings, net in- 
come of the Class I railroads is estimated at $104 
million for the first quarter of this year compared 
with $55 million in the like 1950 period. For the 
month of March alone, however, an estimated $51 
million compared with approximately the same 
figure for March 1950. A slight increase was re- 
ported for the Western District roads while the 
Southern Region reported a ten per cent decline. 
For Eastern District roads, estimated March net 
and that of a year earlier was about the same. Cur- 
rently, expenses reflect the effect of a 1214-cents 
wage increase for non-operating employes effective 
February 1 and an additional six-cent hourly raise 
effective April 1. Operating personnel also re- 
ceived a raise of eight cents an hour on April 1. 
This means an increase of around $495 million in 
the annual wage bill since the first of the year. 

Hearings on the petition to raise freight rates 
by 15 per cent will start this week, and it is likely 
that an additional interim increase will be granted. 
Second quarter earnings meanwhile are expected 
to be somewhat smaller than those of a year ago, 
but if higher freight rates are placed in effect by 
July 1, better operating margins will be realized 


as shipments begin to rise to their seasonal peak 
in the autumn. 


Peak Farm Land Prices 


Rising prices for agricultural commodities are 
pushing farm real estate values constantly higher. 
A Department of Agriculture survey of the market 
for the nation’s farm lands points out that although 
present values are at a record peak, prospects of 
further increases in farm income are likely to bring 
about even higher real estate prices. In Florida, 
for example, current demand for productive citrus 
groves and for land suitable for citrus planting as 
well as for grazing lands is pushing prices upward. 


During the 12 months ended March 1951, the only 
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state to show a decline in farm values was Maine, 
reflecting prospects of lower returns from potatoes. 


Distillers Face Grain Cut 


Ignoring protests from beverage distillers that 
they used only about one per cent of the total grain 
supply last year, the Agriculture Department is 
considering allocation of grain to the industry on 
the theory that the reduction in crop prospects 
makes such a cutback essential. The Department’s 
experts argue that 1950 usage represented “a sub- 
stantial increase” over previous years, though dis- 
tillers point out that any increase was due to the 
efforts of a few distillers to build up stocks in 
anticipation of restrictions on production. Details 
of the proposed allocation order have not been dis- 
closed. A cutback to pre-Korean average use, how- 
ever, should impose no threat to beverage supplies 
since distillers generally have accumulated ample 
stocks and many of them already are cramped for 
storage space for additional reserves. 


Power Needs Increase 

Some 20 million kw of generating capacity was 
installed between 1947 and 1950, boosting the 
power and light industry’s facilities by approxi- 
mately 30 per cent, and plans call for adding a 
like amount by the close of 1953. But recent esti- 
mates indicate that construction is barely keeping 
pace with increasing demand. Last year, the Gov- 
ernment estimated that the prospective power load 
in December 1953 would be in the neighborhood 
of 70 million kw. However, early in May of this 
year Defense Power Administration officials boosted 
their estimate to 82 million kw by the end of 1953. 
Current construction plans, they declare, should 
be adequate to cover needs in all areas except the 
Pacific Northwest and possibly the Southeastern 
section of the country. But it appears that the mar- 
gin of reserve capacity will remain small. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Allied Stores’ sales for the fiscal year January 31 
were $439.8 million vs. $407.8 million a year 
earlier. 

’ Texas Company plans construction of a $3.5 
million marine terminal at Richmond, Cal. 

Union Carbide has started producing acetylene 
from petroleum source at its Texas City commer- 
cial scale-plant. 

Union Oil’s first quarter gross operating revenues 
were $68.1 million vs. $51.7 million last year. 

Radio Corporation’s volume of Government con- 
tracts for electronics equipment has been increas- 
ing and some work may extend over two or three 
years. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the four months through 
April were 8.1 per cent above the same 1950 period. 

Dow Chemical plans to spend $100 million on 
an expansion program in the fiscal year starting 
June 1. 

United Biscuit had sales of $25.9 million for the 
first quarter vs. $21.9 million a year ago. 


Other Corporate News 

Celanese Corporation will redeem its $4.75 pre- 
ferred stock May 31. 

Baldwin Locomotive’s unfilled orders were 
$252.4 million April 30 vs. $224.7 million March 
31. 

Sutherland Paper plans to redeem its 444 per 
cent’ preferred stock, issue a new convertible pre- 
ferred and split the common shares 2-for-1. 

Pittston Company has acquired a substantial in- 
terest in Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation and 
Island Petroleum Corporation. These companies 
operate an oil tanker terminal and wholesale truck 
terminals in New York’s Metropolitan area. 

Brown Shoe is negotiating the acquisition of 
Wohl Shoe Company, operator of a national chain 
of leased retail shoe departments and stores. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ee en 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 98 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 95 2.95 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 103 4.15 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%%s, 1969 101 4.45 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices above par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 134 5.23% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 112 5.36 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 104 §=64.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 97 5.16 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 79 4.43 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 41 4.88 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.60 a$0.79 a$0.71 34 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.80 b2.68 b3.16 93 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.40 cl1.85 ¢2.53 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 135 a1.28 al.21 56 
General Foods ........ 2.45 1.20 e345 e3.03 45 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 206 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 £3.29 £5.42 52 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.0l 61 
United Biscuit ........ 80 0.80 al.08 al.09 33 
*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Twelve 


months ended January 31 of the following year. e—Nine months. 
f—Twelve months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification’'may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

-——— Dividends 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 38 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 157 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.80 1.20 48 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 100 31 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 35 
Kress (S. HL) «<i. 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville. 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 56 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 65 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 1.00 34 





Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 36 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.70 31 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 = 1.87 2.50 100 40 
Texas Company ..... 1902 1.35 3.25 1.00 50 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 57 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 107 
United Fruit ........ 1899 235 4.50 2.50 70 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not posséss the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 a$5.42 a$6.69 45 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 56 
Cluett, Peabody....... 300 050 7D... # 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 118 ... 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 bl1.02 b2.35 38 
Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 8.82 cl6.16 97 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 31 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 bl1.62 b1.88 87 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 0.75 b1.09 b1.19 54 
General Motors ....... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b1.58 54 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 1.25 b0.70 b1.29 60 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.50 1.25 b145 b2.33 78 


Mathieson Chemical .. 1.50 0.40 b0.81 b1.08 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 64 


Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.00 7.26 34 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 4.72 tne] ae 
i Pee 2.00 1.00 b0.31 b1.22 39 
ON ero 3.45 1.50 b1.64 b1.62 45 
West Penn Electric ... 1.85 0.50 b0.70 b0.81 29 





a—Year ended January 31. b—First quarter. c—-Years ended 
October 31, 1949 and 1950. 
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Ranchers join cattle buyers in criticism of OPS—Retailers, 


slow to report price schedules, assert ignorance of order 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Should an 
PS chief be glad or sorry that the 
attle ranchers are attacking his 
wency? So far, the main attack has 
been from cattle buyers, complaining 
hat the organization isn’t enough like 

PA. This contention furnishes 
he very kind of publicity OPS has 
been in: need of from the start. ~Di- 
alle can at last observe, ““So you see, 
here's an industry that’s angry at us.” 

The lack of publicity is, in fact, a 
ardship. Retailers were supposed to 
eport their price schedules long ago. 
ardly any did so. Each time the 
leadline for filing approached, OPS 
xtended it. Retailers themselves ex- 
lain, when asked, that they never 
heard of OPS or that they never 
heard of the order or that they didn’t 
inderstand it. As a matter of fact, 
or government copy the orders are 
retty lucid. 

On the other hand, the price con- 
rol act is now coming up for renewal. 
's the season for being liked by 
verybody. A good many business 
ganizations will argue against OPS, 
ut their testimony will be put in, al- 
ost, as a matter of form. The meat 
nd feed industries, in contrast, will 
ctually try to cripple the controls 
er their products. Since prices are 
lot going up any more, such opposi- 
ion might get somewhere. 


The great problem for OPS is to 
lake the thousands of small store- 
cepers aware that it exists and to 
dmit such awareness. Except in a 
w large cities, its orders are not re- 
orted in the daily papers. The trade 
tess doesn’t reach through the whole 
etailing field by a long shot ;. its cov- 
tage, moreover, has been skimpy 
ompared with that for OPA. 


The idea of higher rates for sav- 
gs bonds or, for that matter, of a 
fnuinely high rate institutional is- 
ue, which has been rumored for 
onths, seems to be dead. As mat- 
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ters stand now, there’s no longer 
much point in it. The present rates 
seem to be sufficient. Treasury men 
seem to be confident that they’ll han- 
dle the swelling maturities of savings 
bonds without having to offer some- 
thing extra in the way of interest. 
Sales have been going pretty well. 
It’s said, in addition, that other kinds 
of savings have been going up. People 
lately have been paying off instalment 
arrears faster than they’ve been accu- 
mulating new debt. Sketchy reports 
indicate rising savings deposits and 
payments on insurance policies. So, 
it’s concluded, rates are adequate. 


For some reason or other, every- 
body’s dating the resumption of the 
inflation at late summer; there’s to 
be a bad season for summer suits and 
a good one for fall woolens. Nothing 
on public record about Government 
expenditures allows such precision. 
The Government’s inflation schedule 
merely indicates that the downturn is 
temporary, not how temporary. 


There’s been a good deal of tes- 
timony before Congressional com- 
mittees that argues for relative bull- 
ishness with respect to diversified 
companies, relative bearishness with 
respect to companies able to make 
only one line of products. The testi- 
mony comes from small manufactur- 
ers who say that they can’t stay in 
business under the NPA controls, 
whereas their larger competitors 
merely had to shift their operations. 

The controls either directly or im- 
plicitly outlaw particular products. 
One such control, for example, ruled 
out venetian blinds made of alum- 
inum. Companies making only that 
product complained that they’d have 
to shut up shop. A maker of just 
one or two rubber products has a 
dreary outlook, it’s said, whereas the 
major companies can easily shift to 
things that are wanted. 

Under CMP, the situation will 


probably be even more pronounced. 
For many products, there won’t be 
materials. In time, the companies 
that have been hurt will, no doubt, 
find Government work of one kind or 
another, but there will be several 
months of hardship. Where there is 
widely diversified equipment, betting 
odds are that some of it will stay in 
use. 


- NPA has been revising or delay- 
ing its regulations continually just in 
order to avoid putting companies out 
of business, so to speak, prematurely. 
Later, it will try to bring more in- 
dustry into defense work and the 
regulations will stand. Because it 
has been responsive to complaints, the 
hardships have been less severe than 
the complaints. 


Some Congressmen would like 
the Government to build directly in- 
stead of granting fast amortization to 
private companies. The suggestion 
comes mainly from those who repre- 
sent distress areas. If the Govern- 
ment were building, it could do so in 
territory where the major producers 
have been squeezed out. 


Congress, it’s to be noticed, is 
going slow on the tax bill. For the 
House, all the testimony is in, but 
there’s not much agreement yet about 
what to tax and how much. At pres- 
ent, committee members have no in- 
tention of raising the $10 billion 
President Truman asked for. The to- 


tal will be closer to $5 billion. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Busimess Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Every car owner would like to be 
able to operate his automobile engine 
at peak efficiency and detect minor 
ills before they become major trou- 
bles, but relatively few have the 
know-how to do so—with the intro- 
duction of the Motor Minder, an in- 
strument whch can be installed on 
any car in a few minutes, however, 
Stewart - Warner Corporation has 
made it possible even for a motorist 
without a mechanical turn of mind 
to tell merely by glancing at a dial 
when (1) gasoline is being wasted, 
(2) the engine is operating most ef- 
ficiently, (3) the carburetor is out of 
adjustment, (4) ignition timing is 
bad and (5) valves are sticking, pis- 
ton rings are leaking or other ills ex- 
ist... . Highly interesting, animated 
exhibit of the many steps behind the 
development of Chrysler Corporation 
vehicles can be seen currently until 
June 8 in the International Salon of 
the Chrysler Building in New York 
City—more than 70 moving models 
vie for one’s attention, bringing into 
focus for the public little known facts 
about the transformation of drawing 
board dreams into a finished car 


ready for the road. ... A new note 
in ambulance and funeral car design 
has been struck by Henney Motor 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of the 
Henney-Packard line—thoroughly re- 
designed, the 1951 line by this com- 
pany does away with the former com- 
mercial-vehicle-type of styling and 
substitutes long sweeping lines in 
body styling plus many design fea- 
tures which are identical with those 
of the Packard Patrician “400,” lux- 
ury leader of Packard’s current pas- 
senger car line. 


Books... 

Of special interest to buyers of 
printing, The ’51 Trade Directory of 
Lithographers, listing all plants in the 
United States and Canada with litho- 
graphic facilities; by the National 
Lithographer Publishing Company— 
some 4,000 concerns are listed alpha- 
betically and by city and state. . 
Editors and public relations execu- 
tives dealing with employe publica- 
tions will be interested in Improving 
the Content of the Employe Maga- 
zine, a report by the Dartnell Cor- 
poration based on its survey of more 
than 400 company publications—prin- 
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cipal purpose of the’ survey was t 
improve communications _ between 
workers and management. . . . Where 
Do You Go From NO, the title of 
a new book and the question that 
many salesmen often ask themselve; 
as they leave a customer who has 
turned them down on an order, is 
crammed full of sales ideas and quick 
cues to turn a “No” answer into a 
sale—a reference work of tested 
ideas that have brought success to 
others, it was written by Leon Ep- 
stein, management consultant (sales, 
advertising and public relations), and 
is published by the Sales Research 
Institute. 


Chemicals... 

Air-pollution problems in highly 
industrialized areas can be solved all 
the easier once it has been determined 
from which direction large quantities 
of dirt come—a new instrument that 
does just this and also provides an 
index of the amount of dirt falling 
per hour from any source has been 
developed by Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute and will be made commercially 
available by Eberbach & Son Con: 
pany. ... Heavy current demand for 
natural hog bristles for paint brushes 
and Government stockpiling, has 
halted manufacture of 100 per cent 
pig bristle brushes for at least three 
years—but, points out Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, there should be no 
difference in the quality of painting 
work because improved manufactur- 
ing techniques developed since the 
last war made a 70-30 ratio of hog 
bristles to horsehair entirely satisfac- 
tory for paint brushes. . . . Dimet- 
sions and tolerances of electronic 
cores made from iron powder ané 
commonly used by the radio-televi 
sion industry are listed in a new 
standard, designated 11-51T, rt 
leased by the Metal Powder Associa 
tion—plain, insert, threaded, tuning 
and sleeve iron cores are covered. .-: 
This is the time of the year whet 
there is always renewed interest 
aerosol bombs because of their effec: 
tiveness against household pests— 
three such bombs are offered by 
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Bridgeport Brass Company: (1) the 
Aer-A-Sol Flying-Insect Fighter, ef- 
jective against flies, mosquitoes and 
wasps; (2) the Moth-Proofer bomb, 
which will kill larvae, eggs and adult 
moths, and (3) the Residual Roach 
and Ant Killer, for crawling insects 
indicated by the product’s name as 
well as for silverfish. 


Construction ... 

Strongest building in the country, 
opened early this year, is the new 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco which was constructed of con- 
rete reinforced with Steelcrete ex- 
anded metal reinforcing, a product 
of Wheeling Corrugating Company— 
i's said this is the only type of con- 
struction that will withstand planned 
robbery, riot, fire and water, demoli- 
tion from falling objects, explosion 
or earthquake, . . . Moisture content 
oi lumber, plaster and other materials 
of varying textures and consistencies 
can be measured quite readily with 
an all-purpose meter introduced by 
the Tagliabue Instruments Division, 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpo- 
ration—available in two models and 
in either a battery operated or 115 
volt version, it is known as the TAG 
Moisturonic Moisture Meter Model 
8008... . The possibility of an atom 
bomb attack upon American cities, 
as cited by President Truman last 
week, lends importance to the recent 
announcement by Strategic Products, 
ne., of the development of a metal- 
wed fabric curtain for windows which 
would protect persons indoors from 
fying glass, radio-active dust and 
mist, blinding light from atomic rays 
and fire—when not in use, the Clark 
bomb curtain can be rolled up like a 
window shade; at the first sound of 
an alarm, it is dropped, closed tightly 
on the sides by means of a zipper, and 
fastened at the bottom of the window, 
the entire operation requiring only 
about 45 seconds time. 


Photography .. . 

_ Requiring its own six-story build- 
ing, and capable of handling nearly a 
carload of chemicals a day, a continu- 
ous, automatic mixing machine re- 
cently installed by Eastman Kodak 
Company can out-produce the com- 
pany’s former method of preparing 
photo fixers by more than 80 per cent 
Moreover, the huge stainless steel 
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unit will handle seven individual 
photo fixer components in an infinite 
variety of formulas. . . . Latest four- 
light portable photoflood unit for still 
and movie photographers is Mayfair 
Manufacturing Company’s Foldoma- 
tic, which offers rotary dimmer 
switch control under the following 
conditions: four bright, two bright, 
all dim and off—folded, the lighting 
unit is only 12 inches long; opened 
for use, it has a spread of 2614 inches. 

. . Finished copies of documents, 
photos, letters, etc., can be turned 
out within one minute’s time with the 
new desk-top copying machine an- 
nounced recently by Polaroid Cor- 
poration for use with its Polariod 
Land picture-in-a-minute camera— 
producing a finished. copy 3% x 4% 
inches in size, the copying device 
will handle original copy up to 11 x 
14 inches. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 





THE DAYTON POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
20th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 16, 1951. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
May 4, 1951 
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BEAUNIT 
MILLS, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of soc per 
share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable June 4, 
1951, to -stockholders of record 
May 21, 1951. 


N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 
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QT Ralbit= 


90th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 15c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- |] 
pany, payable on July 2, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 12, 1951. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer 
May 7, 1951 
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CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
16, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 12% cents per share, and an extra 
dividend ef 12% cents per share, on the common 
stock of the corporation, payable June 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 15, 1951. 





ROY W. WILSON, President. 
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Bond Market 





Concluded from page 5 


and others have placed in long term 
issues funds which in past years 
would have been employed in short 
terms. Such investors are now being 
forced to revise their investment pol- 
icies to suit the realities of a free 
market, and in the process are offer- 
ing long term bonds freely. 

There is a huge and still-growing 
demand for funds from business en- 
terprises, which find them less freely 
available as a result of the voluntary 
credit restraint program and the in- 
ability of banks to create added re- 
serves at will by sale of Treasury 
bonds to the Federal Reserve at a 
fixed price. Accordingly, commercial 
loan rates are rising, and as they do 
so insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions receive a greater incentive 
to make loans by selling bonds, even 
at a loss. 

If the Federal Reserve Board re- 
mains on the sidelines indefinitely, it 
would be quite possible for these in- 
fluences to produce a substantial fur- 
ther decline in bond prices. And the 
credit authorities are understandably 
reluctant to resume their support ac- 
tivities on a large scale, for such 
action would largely nullify the bene- 
ficial effect of the anti-inflationary 
measures which have produced all 
this turmoil. But the Board hopes, 
and there is good reason to believe, 
that renewed pegging of bond prices 
will not be necessary in order to pre- 
vent a further drop. 

At some indeterminable point— 
which may already have been reached 
—the shift from long to short term 
issues may cure itself by widening 
the yield spread between these two 
categories. Furthermore, allocation 
of some materials and scarcities of 
others should reduce the demand 
for commercial loans over coming 
months, and thus reduce the incentive 
for banks and similar institutions to 
augment their reserves by selling 
Governments. 

Although member bank reserve re- 
quirements are now at the present 
legal maximum for all but New York 
and Chicago institutions, and close 
to it in these cases, the Administra- 
tion favors greater statutory author- 






ity over reserves. This might take 
the form of higher rates against de. 
posits, a new requirement calling for 
specified reserves against loans ex- 
ceeding those outstanding on some 
base date, or varying reserves com- 
puted in relation to loans and Gov. 
ernment securities. Any of these ex- 
pedients would curtail bank lending 
and thus lessen the pressure on the 
bond market. 

One way or another, the author- 
ities will be forced to bring the bond 
price decline to a halt soon. The 
Treasury is faced with substantial re- 
funding operations this year, and 
while it intends to rely heavily on 
short term issues, even these would 
not be well subscribed in the face of 
a weak bond market. Furthermore, 
Savings Bond holders will be less 
willing to extend their large maturing 
commitments if marketable issues 
drop much more. Thus, the chances 
are that the bond market decline is 
nearing its end. 


Business Failures 





Continued from page 7 


1937 to a high of 14,768 in 1939. 
Business boomed during the war and 
it became rather difficult for any bus- 
iness to founder. The 1919 record 
low went by the board in 1943 with 
3,221 failures, and 1944 set another 
new low at 1,222. Almost zero was 
reached in 1945 when only 809 fail- 
ures were reported with liabilities 
totaling $30.2 million. 

In the three succeeding years bus- 
iness fatalities again started to in- 
crease, rising rapidly to the 1949 
peak of 9,246 failures with liabilities 
of $308.1 million. Last year appeared 
at the outset destined to continue the 
climb, the first quarter chalking up 
a total of 2,559 failures with liabilitie 
of $76.5 million, but the second quar 
ter showed a drop to 2,405 fatalities 
and liabilities of $62.0 million. 

The Korean outbreak imparted 3 
fillip to third quarter business ane 
failures dropped to 2,129 with liabil 
ities of $53.2 million. The usua 


year-end bulge failed to materialize 
and with failures down to 2,069 an¢ 
liabilities of $56.6 million only mod 
erately in excess of the preceding 
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qwarter, the probability that the rise 
in failures had leveled off was gener- 
ly recognized. First quarter figures, 
d indications that the current quar- 
ter will see another drop in failures 
yd liabilities, strengthen the confi- 
dence of business observers that the 
ve-year rise has definitely ended and 
/Mitht a reversal of the trend is set- 
, ing in. 


‘B@)ividend Changes 


. my American Box Board; 50 cents pay- 
ble July 10 to stock of record June 26. 
Company paid 25 cents in previous 
quarters. 
American Chicle: Extra of 25 cents 
bnd quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
June 9 to stock of record May 25. 
{fm Coty Inc.: 25 cents payable June 15 
Bo stock of record May 18. Previous 
2 aon was a like amount in April 
S 950. 





Creole Petroleum: $1.25 payable June 
8 to stock of record May 25. Company 
paid $1 in each of the two preceding 


quarters. 


General Steel Castings: $3 on the $6 
preferred, in arrears, payable July 2 to 
stock of record June 20. A‘ like amount 


was paid April 2. 


Heyden Chemical: 25 cents payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 18. Com- 


bagy paid 20 cents in March. 
° 


uston Lighting & Power: 


Quar- 


terly of 20 cents on the new common, 
payable June 9 to stock of record May 
19. The payment amounts to 60 cents on 
the old common, which was split 3-for-1 
effective April 18. Company paid 55 


cents quarterly before the split. 


Phelps Dodge: $1.25 payable June 8 
to stock of record May 23. Company 


paid $1 in previous quarters. 


Universal Match: 30 cents on the new 
stock payable June 15 to stock of record 
June 1. The old stock which recently 
was split 2-for-1 received 50 cents at 


quarterly intervals. 


Young (L. A.): Quarterly of 25 cents 
plus extra of 75 cents, both payable 
June 15 to stock of record June 1. 





S CORPORATE 
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FARNED PER SHARE 

























SMX COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 

12 Months to March 31 

Bston Edison ........... $3.11 $2.95 

ae Se chchdn she aa 2.35 D0.25 

Montana Power ......... 2.61 2.62 

Public Serv. (New Mex.) 1.63 1.44 

9 Months to March 31 

—M@eAmer, Hide & Leather.... 1.06 0.64 

Paco Products ..:...... 1.47 0.42 

6 Months to March 31 

| Black & Decker......... 2.90 2.38 

9. umingham Drug Stores 2.20 1.94 

id fPryden Paper ........... *2.17 *0.79 

* ash-Kelvinator ......... 2.22 2.63 

d 3 Months to March 31 

TOReyuk Cigdr .........2.5 0.16 0.01 

th ele Wires 0.95 1.01 

erties Service ........... 5.15 4.40 

MPRy CORB. oc ocivcc ce cus 0.26 D0.06 

aS@ions. Cigar ............. 0.87 1.23 

mtinental Oil .......... 2.26 1.69 

os Bay Lumber........ 3.87 2.30 

Diamond T Motor....... 0.86 D0.19 

kco Products .......... 1.14 0.54 

vans Products .......... 0.95 0.25 

tiehauf Trailer ........ 1.57 0.86 

et. Amer. Transp....... 1.19 1.09 

. Precision Equip..... 0.28 D0.10 

ladding, McBean ....... 2.27 1.90 

ten Mountain Pwr..... p3.23 p2.72 

Houdaille-Hershey ....... 0.27 0.74 

ennecott Copper ........ 2.33 1.45 

Mid-West Abrasive....... 0.25 0.18 
Mohawk Carpet ......... 1.78 


onarch Machine Tool... 0.37 
jar-fmt! Fireproofing ....... 0.13 
parke, Davis ............ 1.22 
ttsburgh Coke & Chem.. 1.47 









‘ittsburgh Forgings ..... 
PEO Cate shinny bent 
exall Drug 
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kuppert (Jacob) ........ D0.56 D 
well rere 0.85 
bhattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.11 
Pignal Oil & Gas......... c1.96 c1.64 
12 Months to March 3 
ad United i). de 3.77 3.75 
12 Months to February 28 
bheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 3.53 3.34 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to February 28 

Utah-Idaho Sugar ....... $0.47 $0.50 
6 Months to February 28 

Nat'l Paper & Type...... 2.40 1.52 
3 Months to February 28 

Buffalo Forge ........... 0.96 1.02 
ee eee 0.88 0.33 
12 Months to January 31 

NG MN. cn rasa ces ewt 5.35 2.03 
Benrus Watch .......:... 2.32 0.53 
eg eee 2.57 0.06 
eS eee 2.50 1.51 
pO 0.54 0.23 
1950 1949 

12 Months to December 31 

Advance Aluminum Cast.. 2.56 2.07 
Altes Brewing ........... 0.13 0.89 
Amer. Export Lines...... 1.47 4.98 
Amer. Gas Accumulator.. 2.61 1.87 
Andian National Corp..... *0.75 *0.45 
Ben-Hur Products ....... 0.51 0.47 
Beverly Gas & Elec....... 4.13 3.16 
Bishop & Babcock Mfg.... 0.36 0.70 
ge ee *2.70 *2.39 
Cincinnati Advert. Prod’s. D0.91 0.92 
Cinmuetet: Mtge iii co... ees 0.99 )D0.27 
Columbia River Packers... 2.41 D0.91 
ee 2.28 0.14 
pS a eee 0.85 0.15 
Dun & Bradstreet........ 3.42 3.90 
Empire South. Gas....... 3.13 3.35 
Gary Railways .......... 0.76 0.43 
Havana Lithographing ... 0.31 0.24 
Indianapolis Water ...... 1.20 1.33 
aa 1.66 D583 
Uo Os rae D0.24 0.17 
Montreal Tramways ..... *0.04 *D12.81 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.52 D008 
a ee ae 0.06 0.07 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 5.68 D3.95 
Public Serv. (Colo.)...... 2.40 2.37 
Sayre & Fisher Brick..... 0.49 0.45 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 3.26 4.28 
Dn Se ee 3.13 2.62 
West Ohio Gas ......... 1.08 0.94 


*Canadian Currency. c—Combined Class A & 


B. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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SEHBOHRD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

65th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

_ The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co, declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable July 10, 1951 
to stockholders of record June 21,1951. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 


on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 


33% cents a share on $1.35 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, and 3334 
cents a share on $1.35 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series B. Ail pre- 
ferred dividends are payable July 10, 
1951 to stockholders of record June 
21, 1951. A. E. WEIDMAN 
April 26, 195% Treasurer 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


5) No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable June 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 4, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed. 





Treasurer 






















































FIRTH Aa CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 30 cents 
($.30) per share on the common 
stock, payable June 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record May 15, 1951. The 


transfer books will not close. 
W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 


May 3, 1951 























BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, April 
30, 1951, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its outstanding ne- 


par capital stock, payable June 
12, 1951 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 14, 1951. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 
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The Central Railroad Company of N. J. 





Compe 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corporation : 
van 








Incorporated: 1847, New Jersey, as a consolidation of established com- 
panies; reorganized 1949. Office: 143 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in December at company’s terminal in 
Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Class A, 
1,487; Class B, 479. 


Capitalization: 


Re ONE Ne foc ecn eee RS, en cucsbekewen ae $57,808,257 
“Common stock (Class A) ($50 par)...........cscccesccccce 183,547 shs 
*Common stock (Class B) ($50 par)............cececcccccce $274,368 shs 


*Only distinction is that ‘‘A’’ stock (issued to former bondholders) 
elects four directors, ‘‘B’’ five. 157,840 shares (57.5%) held by Reading 
Co., in which Baltimore & Ohio holds 42.2%, New York Central 25%. 


Business: Approximately 636 miles of first line track are 
operated, mainly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Main 
line extends from Jersey City, N. J., to Easton, Pa., thence 
to Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Provides New York connec- 
tion for Baltimore & Ohio-Reading system. Valuable ter- 
minal, pier and ferry facilities owned in New York Harbor. 
Passenger (especially commuter) traffic is important; an- 
thracite and other products of mines, and manufactures and 
miscellaneous are major freight items. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $4.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash equivalent, $5.4 
million. Book value of combined “A” and “B” stocks, $168.89 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor payments in 1849-57; 1859-76; 
1883-84; 1889-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Road will share generously in traffic stemming 
from accelerating tempo of defense program, and increased 
commuter fares should add further to gross revenue. Eventu- 
ally, however, results can be expected to revert to the levels 
of wartime and prewar unsatisfactory pattern. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF rr gee “A” AND ee STOCKS 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 946 1947 1948 949 1950 
*Earned per share... $3.69 $3.55 D$6.81 $. 57 D$0.04 D$10.19 psi. 85 $6.75 
i er 18% 15 20% 23% 12% 39% 14% 726% 
BI Seeascccvancess 3 8% 10% 8% 4% ™ 712 79% 


*Years 1943-49 pro forma on present captalization; 1950 partly estimated; present 
**A’’ stock was issued to former bondholders, present ‘‘B’’ stock was exchanged share- 
for-share for old capital stock. {Class ‘“‘B’’ stock. D—Deficit. 





Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 





Office: 328 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
W. 10th St., 


Incorporated: 1917, Delaware. 
Md. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May at 100 


Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (November 15, 1949): 15,441. 
Capftalization: 

TT a ee ee eee ene ane ey eae eee” 
Capital stock (gio DEED by c84chaguestwens pe Wercer es ere 1,857, sis. 4 


Business: A completely integrated petroleum unit, owning 
royalty or working interests under oil and gas leases on 
72,796 acres of producing properties. Serves important mar- 
kets around Chicago, St. Louis and upper Mississippi Valley. 
Net crude output in 1950 was 6.6 million barrels or 37% of 
17.8 million barrels refinery run. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $52.1 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $37.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $300,000. Book value of stock, $67.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-23, 1927, 1929-31 and 1934 
to date. 

Outlook: Crude position has been considerably improved 
through company’s extensive exploration and development 
program. Also, refinery modernization and expansion of 
marketing system have strengthened operating position. 

Comment: Stock has fair merit for income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. - 5s $3.74 $4.34 $5.43 *$10.03 *$18.28 $6.50 $8.43 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.75 2.00 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 
SR dn ccwbwkihs cen s beg 28% 36 453% 48% 69% 48 57% 
DE PiSinc von seseuaee 185 23% 25% 31% 33 38% 375 38% 


*Before provision for replacement Of capital assets $0.54 in 1947 and $1.08 in 1948, 
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Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor, through reorganization, Bg a 
business founded in 1903. Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 38, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number of ARR 
(June 8, 1950): Preferred, about 650; common, about 12,700. 


Capitalization: 


ee | Se eee ee oer oe a ee rear eee $5,921,878 

*Preferred stock $3.50 cum. conv. ($100 par)..........--.++ 43,500 shs Am. E 

SE SO00K: occcscncsven ves Oba0c8e swe easels s ses eeape - 2,807,270 shs Am V 
*Callable at $104.50 through December 31, 1952, less $0.50 each year Am, P 


to $100 after December 31, 1960; convertible into 4 shares of common 


stock. Artloor 


Ashlan 
Atlas I 


Babbitt 
Baldwi 
Belden 


Business: Operates directly a retail chain of 321 stores and! 
through 987 agencies, sells cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and re- 
lated products; drugs, drug sundries, cosmetics and miscel- 
laneous merchandise. One liquor store is operated in New 
York City and seven in or around Miami, Florida. Brown 

Management: Experienced. Do € 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31,q2rown 
1950, $13.6 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov't Buffalo 
securities, $2.3 million; inventories, $14.2 million. Book value Butte ( 
of common stock, $5.12 per share. a 

Dividend Record: Initial payment August 1, 1946, on pres-MMM Chic. & 
ent preferred, regular since; none on common to date. Chic. 

Outlook: Despite wider diversification, over-all sales vol- rysle 
ume has steadily declined in recent years, with rising laborji(oca-C 
costs offsetting effects of drugs division expansion andg™g(oca-C 
improved control of non-labor costs. ommu 


Comment: Shares are speculative. Servi 
Congol 
onsoli 


Copper 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 1949 = 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.57 $0.60 $0.80 $0. $6 +$0.48 §$0.32 $0.25 $0.2 Coty. 1 
MO Fb Ses 'ca ewes bans 4% 6% 13 17% 8% 5% 3 4 hy 
ME aecaciceh caer 1% 3% 7% 6% 3% 2% i oy mmmcreole 





Tow 
*Adjusted for 1-for-3 reverse stock split in 1945. tIncludes $0.48 released from sins 
former reserves. §Includes $0.19 profit from sale of properties. Davt 
yton 
Diamor 
Dr, Pe 


Dow C 





Ward Baking Company 








Incorporated: 1912, New York, to acquire established and affiliated ‘va 
companies. Office: 475 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual Tiver 


meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- Do 
ber 16, 1949): Preferred, 2,146; common, 3,765. Durez 


Capitalization: 








Ra RRO IRI sss Ss cies a 6 acacia aieers sxe ne oN oee as ee: $5,400, ps itth ¢ 
*Preferred stock 5% - eS ee epee Tre 62,300 shs ; 
Rommonisterk (SL GEE. look snot ota se choc qeanceccdobeee 765,317 shs ishma 
i os thr ree ee ee ree rr 63,286 shs 
*Callable at $105. +Each for 1 share common at $15 to April 1, 1956. en. : 
en, ) 
Business: One of the largest domestic bakers of breads and 4 
cakes, operating 22 plants in East, South and Middle Wes 4 
Principal trade name is Tip-Top. Acquired Betsy Ros “4 T 
Bakery in New Orleans, La., in 1950. rant 
Management: Experienced and of long standing. t. Atl 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decembel ™ 
30, 1950, $9.2 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $7.6 million. Book ~— 
value of common stock, $17.83 per share. arshs 
Dividend Record: Arrears on old $7 preferred cleared ! eyder 
1945 recapitalization. Regular payments on new preferred onolt 
on new common 1945 to date. ouste 


Outlook: Demand for bread is comparatively stable, bU@owe 


competition normally is very keen, and results from cakelimperi: 
products frequently show wide swings, a situation which & nd 
plains company’s erratic earnings record. Cy 
Comment: Stocks are distinctively speculative. fC 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK o N 
Yrs. ended abt. Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 18 WE 
Earned per share....D$2.02 D$5.91 $1.07 $4.58 $3.03 $4.63 $3.85 % P. 
Dividends paid .... None None 0.15 1.25 1.35 1.85 ened ona E 
BUR. . s2scowesescae 13 11% 16% # 18 19% 16% 17 
geese coe , se: 8 8% ig 10% 10% 12 iKendal 
*On Class A stock through 1944; new common since. D—Deficit. ern ( 


FINANCIAL WORD MMY | 











DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





—_— 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
x-dividend the second full business day 


jefore the record date. 


Company 

Advance Alum. Cast.Q12%c 
Da’ x... deteeeoe teas E12%c 
Allis-Chalmers ....... Q75c 
Aluminum Co. Am...... 75c 
a CMEME Cec cawd as Q50c 
[) re ee ere E25c 



























Am. Encaustic Tilg..Q12%c 
ee, MEISE Bie can ccc vc 50c 
Am. Power & Lt........24c 
Artloom Carpet ...... Q25c 
Ashland Oil & Ref....Q50c 
Atlas Powder .......... 40c 


mbt (CB, T.)...5.. Ql5c 
Baldwin Securities .....25c 
Belden Mfg. ......... 040c 
Brown & Bigelow ....Q25c 


Q$1. 
Brown Shoe $3.60 pf.. .Q90 


c 
Buffalo POfBE s.cé ese. 50c 
Butte Copper & Zinc ...50c 
Ches. & Ohio Ry...... Q50c 


BIEVSHOR Sk daria sta heed vars $2 
Se ee or re eee $1 
Coca-Cola Int’l ....... $7.40 
ommunity Public 

| teens Q22%c 
Congoleum-Nairn ..Q37'%4c 
onsolidated Grocers .Q37%4c 
Copper Range ........ Q20c 
een errr ee 25c 
Creole Petroleum ..... $1.25 
town Zellerbach ...... 65c 


Dayton Pwr. & Lt.....Q50c 
Diamond T Motor....Q25c 
ie WUE a5 kyo nda 15c 
Dow Chemical ......... 60c 
















eS eee 1 
Do $3.25 pf....... Q081%c 
Driver Harris ........ Q50c 

ee eee E35c 
Vurez Plast. & Chem..Q25c 
at... OEE 30c 
hman (M. H.)..... Q15c 


en. Refractories ....Q50c 
en, Tire & Rubber. ..Q50c 
tant (W.T.)......Q37%e 
t. Atl. & Pac. Tea...... $1 


ammermill Paper....Q50c 
anna (M. A.)........ 60c 
arshaw Chem. ........ 40c 
tyden Chemical ...... 25c 
Molulu Oil .......... 50c 
ouston Ltg, & Pwr... .20c 











owe Sound .......... 75¢ 
eet CR Site $30c 
Mdianapolis Water 
ql. A ieee, Q20c 
tl Cigar Mach...... Q25c 
tl Nickel ......5.04 Q40c 
ternational Paper..... 75c 
Products ........ Q25c 
bwa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.22%c 
endall Co. 2.2.2... 50c 
‘rn County an .$1 





Y 16, 1951 
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Company - 
Kingsport Press ...... Q20c 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 50c 
Mastet BieGs. 0055.24... 0Q40c 
M & M Woodworking. . .25c 
McCord Corp. ....... Q50c 

oe 2. 2 er Q62%c 
Mid-Cont. Airlines ..... 25c 


Minn. Mining & Mfg... .25c 
Mt. Vernon Woodberry. .$1 
Mountain Fuel Supply. .35c 
Munsingwear, Inc.....Q25c 


Nat’l Container ...... Q20c 
Newberry (J. J.)..... Q50c 
No. Am. Refractories. Q20c 
Pacific Finance ....... 040c 
Patter Pet: iis cavccs 050c 


Parkersburg Rig & Reel.25c 
Patchogue- Plymouth 


y.' 1) : SN eerie eae $1 
Penn. Elec. 
4.40% pf. B....... Q$1.10 


Do $3.70% pf. C..Q92%c 
Do 4.05% pf. D...Q$1.01 


Perfect Circle ......... 25c 
Peter Paul, Inc....... Q50c 
Pfeiffer Brewing...... Q50c 
Phila. Suburb. Transp..Q50c 
Pitney Bowes ........ Q25c 
Pitts. & West Va. Ry...50c 
Plymouth Oil ........ Q50c 
Plymouth Rubber ..... 12% 
Prentice-Hall ........ Ql5c 
Purity Bakeries ...... Q60c 
Seeger Refrigerator ....35c 
es ere Q30c 

BE ccikatad gweld aka E10c 
Simonds Saw & Stl.....70c 
a Q20c 
ee Q50c 
Stand. Oil (Ohio)....Q50c 
Sterling Drug ........ Q50c 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 


Timken Roll. Bearing. .75c 
Transue & Williams... .50c 


True Temper ........ 040c 
Un. Board & Carton... .25c 
U. SS Gee... seen Q$1 
U. S. Rebber......... $1.50 
Venezuela Synd. ........ 5c 
Vick Chemical ....... Q30c 
Va. Elec & Pwr. 

ge rea $1.12 
Virginian Ry. ...... Q62%c 
Waukesha Motor..... Q25c 

| eee E25c 
Western Auto Supply.Q75c 
Wilson & Co........... 25¢ 
Winn. & Lovett 

ian stain die’ athe Q20c 


Woodley Petroleum Q12%c 


Youngstown Steel Car.Q25c 


Accumulations 
Am. Window Glass 
/ a oeeeipees or eee 31%4c 
Gen. Steel Casting 
gap te EE wae ee $3 
Marion Power Shovel 
76 CR Bhi waiicnns $1.75 


Twin Coach $1.50 pf..37%c 





Hidrs. 


re) 
Record 


6-1 
5-18 
5-25 
5-11 
5-15 
6-14 
5-21 
5-22 
6-12 
5-21 
5-18 
5-21 
6-15 
6-26 
5-15 
5-15 
5-21 


5-14 


uw 
2 


Moe ew ! 
UINT COCO RR OUND RR 


um ut MADNAMNNN NN 


5-18 
6-20 


E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 








FOR SALE 


Valuable main street business property, 
two warehouses, big hardware and furni- 
ture business located in fast growing cen- 
tral Florida town serving big trade area. 
$300,000. 
WwW. G. BOYD—Realtor 
Leesburg, Fla. 











EST. 1920, Profitable bldg. materials and coal 
location in center of rapidly growing community 
at the home of University of Ill., Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill. Eight lots, 500-ft. frontage on paved 
hwy. adjoining railroad siding on one side and 
private railroad track into the property. Fireproof 
office bldg., mill type cement warehouse and truck 
garages. Yard area paved. $20,000 cash will 
handle. Owner retiring. 
Wagner Material and Coal Co. 
Urbana, Illinois 





One of the best opportunities of a lifetime 
on installment basis—less expensive than 
leasing —20% down—20% cash—balance easy 
payments. Your choice one, two or all four 
of the following hotels— 

Coral Reef — On Ocean 

Savoy Plaza — On Ocean 

Somerset — On Ocean 

Astor on Washington Ave. 

K. CHAACHOU 
425 Ocean Dr., Miami Beach, Fla. 





Tucson, Arizona 


Owner retiring, must sell his 160-acre guest ranch 
in a beautiful setting, with outstanding view of 
the valley and mountains. Accommodates twenty 
guests in modern rooms, each with private bath. 
Can be enlarged at small expense, and offers a 
pleasant living in a wonderful climate. Has many 
tax advantages. Unexcelled riding country. Cost 
owner $100,000, but will sell for $80,000, with all 
ranch equipment and furnishings, including 10 
horses and saddles, ready for operation. 
Box No. 623, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Pl., N. Y. C. 6 


Florida Cattle Ranch 


FOR SALE 


4,118 acres highly developed cattle ranch, 1,000 
acres planted grass, balance natural pasture. Facing 
5 miles on State Hwy.52, 25 miles north of Tampa, 
2 2-bedroom-and-bath houses, 2 tenant houses, 
nice barns and sheds, fenced and cross fenced, live 
stream. Price $40 acre, half cash. 650 head nice 
cattle and equipment can be had at market price. 


T. P. BAKER, Broker 
Route 1, Box 111, Lutz, Florida 
Phone 39-1094 


REAL ESTATE 


KENTUCKY 


FIRST OFFERING 


Beautiful Kentucky Blue Grass Estate, 440 roll- 
ing fertile acres. Location paved pike Lexington 
area; 4 modern barns, many other bldgs.; beauti- 
ful. ultra-modernized farm home and _ servants’ 
quarters; 25 ponds, rock pools, and springs, 
bountiful fishing; money maker as horse or live 
stock operation; tobacco producing $1,000 per 
acre; perfect escape from atom bombs; immediate 
possession; priced under market below cost and 
appraisal; will sell fully equipped; declining health 
requires owner to sell. 


Box No. 631, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 

















NEW JERSEY 


DOVER VICINITY 


Main Rd., 36 miles N.Y.C. by State Rd. For 
sale gentleman’s estate. 11 room house, kitchen, 
summer kitchen, large dining and living rooms. 
Open fireplace; library room. Large front en- 
closed porch, east side bay window and southwest 
side (same bay windows in 2 bedrooms). Large 
edrooms, bath and shower. Steam heat with oil, 
all improvements. Inside and out in first class 
shape; slate roof. 7 acres, 2%4-story barn, slate 
roof, 2-car garage, both in good shape. 


J. M. Mergan 
P.O. Box #3 Dover, N. J. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS oe 
ford a 
rayon 
ss expens 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. order 
jon 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to aequire two companies, established 1912 Incorporated : Daren, as consolidation of 50 eres and a business ‘a : 
and 1918. Office: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meet- established in 1588. Office: 114,80. Gay 8t., Tenn. Annual ton mi 
ing: Fourth ow in April. ‘Number of stockholders (March 1, meeting: Third Monday in May. Number of poe hel (February 28, 
1951): Preferred, 2; common, 1,900. 1950): 1,567. and A 
Capitalization: Capitalization: of ext 
RAE WME ss coins phe s acl wed asniou sums sone vkuwten beens *$2,488,900 RAN AME 0 kis.a acs. 5 vd eee da ae enn Gavedes sau ounie teens : 
Preferred stock 4%% oom. GO BU ics nsencnersuncdbinsens 30,000 shs Capital stock ($1 DAr)....ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccceces #596, ait ‘hs both | 
Common SE LR MPEED cua nenee nt oscehsbasceeusved scan eenee 373,693 shs 
*121,024 shares (20.3%) owned or controlled by Gilbert Sterchi, blends 
~ *Mostly borrowed from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. tSold to two Director, March 31, 1950. 
insurance companies; callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $104 { d- 
to October 15, 1951, $103.50 through October 15, 1954, lower prices cuce 
anna. Business: Sells at retail complete line of home furnishingMM jn som 
in a chain of 36 stores. Jewelry departments are leased t 100 
Business: Largest manufacturer of paper cups, round nested others in 26 stores. Stores are located in Alabama (5 ” 
containers and paper sippers (straws), all of which are widely Florida (2), Georgia (5), Kentucky (2), North Carolina (11)—m appeal! 
marketed under the Lily trade name to soda fountains and and Tennessee (2). “crim 
restaurants, offices and plants, stores and delicatessens, ter- Ma t: Experienced 
minals, theatres, hotels, hospitals, schools, dairy, ice cream ss cues ae : we vi “ a ; : Worki ital, 8 manuf 
and meat packers, and wholesalers for retail distribution. SF cr ee ee oe ee | 
ber 30, 1950, $7.9 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $424,223; re 
Management: Experienced in its fleld. ceivables, $7.5 million; inventories, $3.0 million. Book valu In» 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $9.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; inven- 
tories, $6.2 million. Book value of common stock, $33.55 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
stock, 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Widening use of paper cups in packaging and 
food container fields as well as in vending machines and: in- 
plant feeding suggests an extension of company’s growth 
trend. However, volume will be limited by available paper 
supplies and taxes will restrict earnings gains. 


Comment: Shares are a well situated growth equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. har - t$1.83 $1.94 §$2.07 $2.89 $4.18 $4.47 $8.87 
Dividends paid ..... 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.91 1.14 1.59 
Pre rr en 18% 28% 375% 27% 26% 28 45% 
Ce <i dans awbawet 13 15 18% 21% 19 18% 18% 28% 





*Adjusted for 75% stock dividend July, 1950. 


tAfter $0.29 contingency reserves. 
tOn average shares. §Before $1.11 surplus credits. 





Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 





Incerperated: 1927, Delaware, succeeding a 1910 consolidation of two 
established companies; principal constituent formed 1898. Office: Wrigley 





Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (February 2, 1951): 11,847. 

Capitalization: 

a I hs wh eso deinnseccisnduinGebcenauswanes state ibese eee 

ORR RE EE BG TIED voc ons os Soe kGanSe se cccunwenneunnees *1,968, isa, rd 
*625,000 shares (32%) owned or controlled by Philip K. Wrigley, 

chairman. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of chewing 


gum, making about 60% of world’s supply. Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint, Doublemint and Juicy Fruit are the principal brands. 
Chicago plant has a capacity of 7% million five-cent pack- 
ages daily; foreign plants are in Canada, England, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Management: Under chairmanship of Philip K. Wrigley. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $45.6 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $14.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $13.2 million, marketable securities, $6.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $31.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings show unusual stability, only 
slightly reflecting cyclical changes in general business. 

Comment: Stock is of investment caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. Be 38 $3.15 $2.96 $3.25 $4.31 $5.82 $6.30 $6.11 
Dividends paid ..... 25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 
EM UN ccosssonnaes ey 74% 84 82% 70% 6 82 89% 
BOW 5.5 cectveveneses 58% 58 69% 59% 62 60% 66 0 
30 : 














of stock, $13.54 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30; 1936-37; 1939-42; 194 


will a 











materi 
a endet 
Outlook: Volume gains in the period ahead will be limite P 
by credit and building restrictions, with profits dependen (the ¢ 
upon the availability of merchandise and management’ |e les 
ability to control operating costs. peri en 
Comment: Shares are a medium grade merchandising issue be red 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK ity th 
+Years ended Feb. 28 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195 % 
Earned per share... $0.55 $0.71 $8.65 $3.24 $3.15 $3.21 $2.17 §s1.0mmm carpet 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1947 1948 1949 19m 
Dividends paid.... $0.15 $0.30 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.50 $1.50 $1.2 cost te 
WOES, cc ccsau see 5% 14% 28 18 18 15% 13 16M chant: 
TMA: <siccnalosnta cies 2% 1% 12 12 12 11% +310 12 y ‘ 
in th 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. fFiscal years ended 1% me $1, 1944-41 ; 
tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange August 26, 1946; previously af Curb consu 
change. §Nine months ended November 30, 1950 yh fiscal ae” ve. $1.81 
same 1949 period. to bl 
neces: 
United States Pipe & Foundry Company Profit 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of established com- On 
panies. — Burlington, New Jersey, and 71 Broadway, New York 6, P 
N. Y. ual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stock- the t1 
holders (april 1951): 7,320 
Capitalization: mw! 
BE IR ea os 55s kn 0004 especies oeeeede els bansacamedas *$12,000,000 ro 
Capital stock $30 DAE) vnin.s skins nccsvensstgs Gentinescccacuns 695,923 shs P t 
aaa tarniy 
“Notes payable to banks and insurance companies. last 
N) 
Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of cast iro ot the 


pressure pipe and fittings supplying about half of municipa only 


and private utility needs for distributing water and man flects 
factured gas; also produces castings and equipment for th@ ~~ 
sugar, chemical and fertilizer industries. Also produces celigg Smit! 


trifugal castings, carbon, alloy and stainless steels. Compal) ing | 
holds 272,500 shares (54.9%) of Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iro 


(pig iron) and owns Pontusco Corp. (concrete pipe). comp 
Management: Experienced; well regarded in its field. (Art 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 3 were 

1950, $11.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $3.3 million. Boo ‘ 

value of stock, $56.06 per share. erta 
Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. majo 
Outlook: The volume of new building construction is th 4,,, 

most important factor in shaping company’s sales and earl 

ings trends. Thus prolonged Government restrictions on ne\ averse 

building would be a serious adverse influence. Com 
Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. and 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK per ¢ 

Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 © up 3 

Earned per share.. - $2. 31 $2.23 $2.03 $1.20 $6.02 $8.14 $6.48 $5: 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 166 160 160 160 230 400 & E; 

SR 37% 87% 57 60% 416% 58% 49% £ 

LesnPvoteeas 29% 30% 35 35 35 39 38 MAY 
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Carpet Makers 
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Concluded from page 11 


ord and Mohawk have purchased 
rayon mills and have undertaken an 
expensive modernization program in 
order to produce the heavy grade 
rayon required. (Purchases of cot- 
ion mills have been made by Bigelow 
and Alexander Smith for the purpose 
of extending the use of cotton for 
both carpets and rugs.) Various 
blends of wool and rayon are pro- 
duced—50-50, 40-60, 30-70, etc., and 
in some instances the new carpets are 
100 per cent rayon. Esteemed for its 
appearance and wearing ability, 
‘crimped virgin carpet rayon” is the 
manufacturers’ answer to soaring 
wool prices. 

In the long run, certain benefits 
will accrue. With satisfactory raw 
materials available domestically, de- 
pendence on expensive imported wool 
(the coarse long-fibered variety) will 
ie lessened and inventory losses ex- 
yerienced when wool prices fall will 
ie reduced. A better degree of stabil- 
ity therefore seems in prospect, with 
carpets and rugs available at lower 
vost to consumers. While some mer- 
chants continue to stress “all wool” 
in their advertisements, the average 
consumer is turning more and more 
t0 blends from choice as well as 
necessity. 


Profit Prospects 


Once the industry has completed 
the transition into a healthier econ- 
omy there is a good possibility that 
profit margins may improve. While 
earnings rose more steeply than sales 
last year, the average profit margin 
of the six leading carpet makers was 
oly 5.4 per cent—although this re- 
fects also the adoption by Alexander 
smith of the Lifo method of evaluat- 
ing inventories which reduced the 
company’s margin to 2.6 per cent. 
(Artloom Carpet’s profit figures also 
vere reduced by the charging off of 
‘ertain non-recurring expenses.) The 
major publicly-owned hard surface 
oor covering makers meanwhile 
averaged 6.9 per cent profit on sales. 
Combined sales of Armstrong Cork 
and Congoleum-Nairn increased 14 
per cent last year over 1949 with net 
up 31 per cent. 

Earnings results so far this year 


MAY 16, 1951 


are mixed, with Artloom and Firth 
showing increases for the first three 
months in contrast to declines for 
other reporting companies. Sales 
volume and net will be down gener- 
ally in the second quarter with im- 
proved results not anticipated until 
fall. The list contains no investment- 
rated stocks, although Bigelow-San- 
ford and Mohawk Carpet Mills occu- 
pying an above-average position 
among the soft-carpet makers. But 
if the adoption of rayon and cotton- 
blended floor coverings proves suc- 
cessful, the longer-term outlook 
should be measurably improved. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


May 17: California Water Service; 
Chamberlin Co.; Davison Chemical; 
Diana Stores; Greyhound Corp.; Inter- 
national Harvester; Lily-Tulip Cup.; 
Mergenthaler Linotype; Micromatic 
Hone; Nash-Kelvinator; National Sugar 
Refining; Reynolds Metals; Southern 
Pacific Co. 

May 18: American Sumatra Tobacco; 
Ashland Oil & Refining; Bayuk Cigars; 
Erie R.R.; Hotels Statler; Laclede Steel; 
Mangel Stores; Niles - Bement - Pond; 
Quaker Oats; United Electric Coal; 
U. S. Freight; Virginia Electric & 
Power. 

May 21: California Ink; Chicago Rivet 
& Machine; Christiana Securities; Cli- 
max Molybdenum; Crane Co.; Cutler- 
Hammer; du Pont de Nemours; Electric 
Controller & Mfg.; Emerson Electric; 
Federal Bake Shops; Hall Printing; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal; Sutherland Paper; 
United Fruit; Woodward & Lothrop. 

May 22: Barber Oil; Bucyrus-Erie; 
Bullard Co.; Canada Dry Ginger Ale; 
Canada Northern Power; Celanese 
Corp; Cleveland Graphite Bronze; DWG 
Cigar; Detroit Hillsdale & Southern 
R.R.; Eastern Malleable Iron; Glidden 
Co.; Globe Union; Homestake Mining: 
Indianapolis Power & Light; Kansas 
City Power & Light; Martin-Parry; 
Mastic Asphalt; Merck & Co.; Missis- 
sippi River Fuel; National Gypsum; 
National Lead; Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service; Pennsylvania Power & 
Light; Ruberoid Co.; St. Joseph Light 
& Power; South Porto Rico Sugar: 
Stokely-Van Camp; Thorofare Mar- 
kets; White Motor. 


May 23: Allen Industries; Allied 
Mills; American Agricultural Chemical; 
American Bank Note; American Haw- 
aiian S.S.; American Laundry Machine; 
Atlantic City Electric; Bell Telephone 
of Canada; Black & Decker; H. C. Bo- 
hack; Carey, Baxter & Kennedy; Gisholt 
Machine; Great Lakes Industries; Inter- 
national Salt; Lone Star Cement; R. H. 
Macy & Co.; McKesson & Robbins; 
Murray Corp.; National Breweries; Na- 
tional Steel Car; Newmont Mining; 
Seeger Refrigerator; South Carolina 





CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 
your charts and maps 
to do successfully the 


work you desire of them 


EDWARD WILLMS 
COMPANY 


7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MTT 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 38 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1951, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 25, 
1951 on the Common Stock ef Atlas 
Corporation. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


May 9, 1951. 























Electric & Gas; Standard Factors; 
Stewart-Warner; Sylvania Electric 
Products; United Gas Corp.; U. S. To- 
bacco; Vulcan Detinning; Wagner Elec- 
tric; West Virginia Coal & Coke. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Fairchild Camera and _ Instrument 
Corporation: 69,406 shares of common 
stock. (Offered May 3 to warrant hold- 
ers at $27 per share.) 

Ohio Edison Company: 436,224 shares 
of common stock. (Offered May 4 to 
warrant holders at $29.25 per share.) 

Long Island Lighting Company: 
524,949 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered May 8 to warrant holders at $13 
per share.) 

Atlantic City Electric Company: 
117,200 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered May 9 to warrant holders at $19 
per share.) 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of ‘ 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. j 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 
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86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade: 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 


Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment, 


Utility Leaders—A new study of the public 
utility industry provides the highlights on 
thirteen leading companies with a forecast on 
their growth potential—prepared by a New 
York Stock Exchange Member firm. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—dividends have been paid 
without interruption for fifteen years. 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12.pages. 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes 0 
leading method of distribution. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 


















































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE—> 
240 — Seasonal Variation 230 
220 a 2 225 
200 220 
180 raid = 215 
160 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
1951 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ND J F MA 
. . 1951 _ 
Trade Indicators a ee ee 
TElectrical Output: CRW) oi sesic np ccc ec eeee 6,731 6,674 6,560 5,872 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.3 104.0 103.7 1001 
Feeteht Car LomGinitieis i diics cadet Ge oiees. 809,520 824,662 +825,000 744,04 
z 1951 ~ 1950 
Apr. 18 Apr. 25 May 2 May 3 
Seles BAGS... .s: cae bhenmnees Federal ).... $32,381 $32,478 $32,661 $25,000 
Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 19,198 19,127 19,186 13,420 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,184 1,267 1,359 1813 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ; 30,750 30,805 30,836 25,756 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 49,870 50,214 50,163 46,928 
S omey th CSrOU . ooo ode nc ddwkenss donk, 27,157 27,122 27,255 27,051 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 896 980 1,045 1,534 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
losing . M ee lO 
Semner TT aa 3 . = 7 8 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 261.27 263.13 262.77 261.76 261.23 261.10 263.13 238.9 
20 Railroads ... 83.84 85.72 85.06 84.88 84.87 85.03 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities 42.50 42.61 42.60 42.47 42.37 42.52 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 94.86 95.93 95.62 95.32 95.04 95.27 95.93 88.31 
pa May 
Details of Stock Trading: 4 3 4 5 a 4 
Sh Traded (000 omitted).... 1,900 2,060 2,050 580 1,58 Of) 
aes Teated i semiee Seal ene ee 1,162 1,193 1,187 876 1,144 1,152 
Number of Advances............ 519 607 454 222 364 477 
Number of Declines............. 379 312 448 407 552 401 
Number Unchanged............. 264 274 285 247 228 274 
New Highs for 1951............. 71 78 81 19 31 4 
New Lows for 1951.............. 24 22 26 14 28 19 
Bond Trading: ; 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.60 99.72 99.74 99.74 99.66 99.70 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,060 $3,390 $3,230 $700 $2,380 $2,500 
r 1951 ~  ;~— 1951 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 4 Apr. 11 Apr. 18 Apr. 25 May 2 High Low 
SS ee ree 2.824% 2.818% 2.829% 2.845% 2.836% 2.845% 2.616% 
Pa” Ath aks wht tesa selew 3.019 3.039 3.100 3.109 3.110 3.110 2.863 
Te ere reer, 3.291 3.322 3.367 3.368 3.379 3.379 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.94 6.87 6.70 6.75 6.47 7.14 6.47 
20 Railroads ....... 6.39 6.35 6.13 6.26 6.11 6.49 5.62 
20 Utilities ......... 5.98 5.97 5.99 6.04 5.98 6.09 5.79 
OD SGOCKS . oc sie-c0ae 6.82 6.76 6.60 6.66 6.40 6.99 6.40 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending May 8, 195! 


Warner Brothers Pictures............... 


TIGRO etREes “EEE. ook dc cpncs n tas oe neces 


ee ree ee 
Chrysler Corporation 
ENE OEE. ove dcencasscusrescuntess 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
PUR cn 4b ten taabndcger ie asetereme 
National Supply 
OUI. 5 oc inc 4 eu oss <nne hades 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Pe 


Shares ————Closing——__, 


3074 
21% 


May 8& 
133% 
45% 
19% 
78 
5334 
22 


11% 
28% 
30% 
2134 
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Change 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted | 
t» CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


s®eee3ses8eeeese#8ee8 ®e 


\---eo 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 


visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and eriroll for personal investment supervision 
with FinanctAL Worip ResearcH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


—_——— ee oe ewe cee cee eee eee ee oe eee eee eee eee oe ae ae oe Te 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
‘her information, or bet- 
er still send us a list of 
our holdings and let us 
<plain how our Person- 
ized Supervisory Service 
ill point the way to 
etter investment results. 


Pri by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New ‘ork, N. ¥. 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


DC I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 


[) Income 


(0 Capital Enhancement - Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 








A key you can 


be proud to carry. 


S YOU CAN TELL from the letters GM stamped upon it, 


this is the key to a General Motors car. 


If you look closer you will also see that it carries the inscrip- 
tion “Your Key to Greater Value.” That is something you 


can prove for yourself. 


For on the road today you will see many evidences of 


enduring value in current models of Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac and GMC Truck—the cars and 


trucks built by General Motors. 


These fine vehicles incorporate many exclusive improve- 
ments in design and performance that stem from years of 
development work by GM Research, by GM Engineering 
and by GM Production men to produce better transportation. 


We ask only that you compare these staunch cars and trucks 


with others. 


Youll find good reason to be proud you bought a GM car, 


both today and in time to come. 











UY Key to better research 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE are a product of 
painstaking research—well illustrated by this “gold stand- 
ard” method of checking the smoothness of metal surfaces 
in moving parts. Some must be machined finer than others, 
and GM Research employs 27 degrees of smoothness—or 
roughness as engineers call it—as standard manufacturing 
practice. These are measured by gold-plated master blocks, 
diamond-ruled to millionths of an inch. These golden master 
gauges give you a smoother-running car—a better value 
Jor your money. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE 
BODY BY FISHER e GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 















e BUICK e CADILLAC 















Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to 


ee 


Ping, 
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/{ Key to better engineering 
SUPERIORITY IN DESIGN comes from infinite tests to ccm 
the staunchness of new body styles. Here, an engineer «w@ 
fully measures strength around the door opening. The }ack 
applies extreme pressure—and any minute deflections @ 
instantly recorded by the closely spaced gauges. Test oft 
test like this insures the rugged sturdiness and greater v t 
of Body by Fisher—exclusively on GM cars. Such tests 1s 
insure greater durability in military vehicles built by GM 
to safeguard America. 
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